“,S THE FINAL FORM was going to press plement 
we learned of the tragic loss of Schooner 
Puritan We feel that our readers will now 
loubly appreciate the Puritan-Henry Ford Sup 


contained in this issue. Many of the 
photegraphs of the Puritan were taken as the 
tiled out of Gloucester Harbor on her 
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The Company—Back of Its Guarantee 


There is a real significance to the red, white and blue Tape-Marker, which can be found in one 
strand throughout the entire length of every Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope. 
It has a broader meaning than merely a mark of identification. It means that the manufacturers 


stand behind every rope containing this Marker because they know that it has proved, and is proving, 
. worthy of such confidence. 


By means of this Tape-Marker @ permanent connection is established between the Company and its 
product, which is a protection to the dealer, and an infallible guarantee to the ultimate user. 


Mr. Dealer -- Insist oa getting guaranteed Columbian Tape-Marked Rope. There is a jobber in 


your vicinity. 
Write for your copy of the folder, “How Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope is made.” 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


332-86 Genesee Street 
Auburn, “The Cordage City” N. Y. 


Branches— New York Chicego Boston 
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Marine Oils 


A grade for each type of service 
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= What your towing trawl net 


does to your engine 


w ~... you are towing a heavy otter trawl 

over rough bottoms you may not see the 
strain on your engine. But the strain is there 
just the same. 


The only way to help your engine stand this 
strain is to lubricate it correctly. 


A high-grade oil alone will not reduce engine 
strain. The oil must be exactly suited to the needs 
of your particular engine. 


We speak from 56 years’ experience. We have 
made it our business to study the lubricating re- 
quirements of every kind of engine afloat, and to 
manufacture oils that meet those requirements with 
scientific accuracy. 


There is no guess work about it. 


When you talk with a Vacuum Oil Company 
representative he will wish to know what type of 
engine you have, and will ask you practical engine 
questions before recommending your correet grade 
of oil. 


se 


You may be using an oil that ‘‘seems all right’’ 
but one which does not relieve that strain on your 
engines 
sensible. 





a strain that is neither necessary nor 


Why hasten the day when you have to lay up 
for expensive repairs ? 


Look up a Vaeuum Oil Company representative 
next time you are ashore. You will find him just 
as interested in seeing that your engines run their 
best as he is in selling you a barrel of oil. 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY “«diitzmzzi~- NEW YORK, U. SA. 








June, 1929 
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Not A “Trade Paper” 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is a 
paper for fishermen—producers—the 
men who actually fish for a living. 
It does not purpose to cover the fish 
trades; nor does it wish to be looked 
upon as a “trade paper’. Rather do 
we like to think of it as a home paper 
for fishermen. 


Our first care is that its pages be 
readable, for we believe that matters 
of human interest and practical voca- 
tional help are more to be desired by 
our readers than stereotyped “trade 
notes” and dry-as-dust statistical 
matter. 

We want it to be regardel as a 
steady and reliable source of in- 
formation, profit and entertainment 
by that vast army of 150,000 workfolk 
which constitutes our field. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are trustworthy. 
As proof of our faith, we offer to 
make good to actual subscribers any 
loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. 

However, we are not. responsible 
for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or where 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiv- 
ership proceedings are pending. 

Nor shall we attempt to adjust 
trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men. This 
offer holds good for one month after 
the transaction causing the complaint. 

To take advantage of this guaran- 
tee subscribers must always state in 
writing to or talking with any of our 
advertisers: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in ATLANTIC FISHERMAN”. 








WHAT’S MISSING IN THIS 
PICTURE? 











Yep, 
The tweed cap, the flower in his but- 
tonhole and everythin’—just as he al- 
ways looks down there to Essex where 


it’s Danie Story, sure ‘nuff. 


he builds crack fishermen. Yet, ain’t 
there something missing? What in 
thunder is it that he always wears be- 
side that bootonyay—or whatever you 
eall it. Certainly! the cigar that’s 
never lit. Probably holding it behind 
him, what’ll you bet? 





THE SEA 
By BURT FRANKLIN JENNESS 


HERE’s a_ space as high as 
T Heaven; there’s a place as deep 
as hell; 
There’s a chunk of shining blue that 
lies between; 
There’s an endless, threadless way where 
men meet and pass unknown— 
It’s the nearest place to God you've 
ever seen. 


Stretching out between horizons, with 
a starlit dome above, 

There’s a deep, dark, treacherous waste 
that lies below; 

It is neither edrth nor sky, and we 
know not whence or why— 

But it’s there—and fitly, God has willed 
it so. 
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It’s the boundless, untamed sea, flowing 
down from pole to pole; 

that 
through and through; 

Where hordes of nature’s hidden forces 


It’s a wilderness thrills you 


thunder ’round your puny soul; 
It’s a trail that cuts the universe in 
two. 


It is propping up the heavens, lest the 
constellations fall; 

It is straining at the shores of East 
and West; 

It is tempering the climes, from the 
glistening polar rimes 

To the burning tropic trades that never 
rest. 


There are men who love it better than 
the best land in creation— 

Rnd for aught that we can say, it’s 
just as old. 

It has lured men on for ages, tender 
youth and wisest sages, 

As the North has lured men:to grub 
for gold. 


Yet men have frozen, starved and 
plundered for the life they wouldn’t 
trade; 

In silence suffered all the torments of 
the deep; 

Seen their fevered bones decay; picked 
the seurvied flesh away; 

Faced their God—and prayed the night 


would bring them sleep. 


Bitter, cold, and unresponsive as a- 
stark dead thing of hope, 

More relentless than the ghosts of want 
and woe; 

It has seen men bow before it; writhe 
and curse, despair and die— 

To be east into utter depths below. 


They, the men who’ve seen the worst; be 
it famine, plague, or thirst; 

They that harken to the wild—would 
have it so. 

It’s the life! The lure! The goal; The 
wanderlust that grips the soul— 

And when they hear the sea a-calling,— 
they must go! 


—Courtesy Cornhill Publishing Co. 


DOWN WITH VIVISECTION 


In order to get the foHowing yarn 
“by” in a fish paper such as this, for 
the present we’ll have to classify = freg 
as a fish. The story, by the way, is 
taken from The Columbian Crew—the 
clever house organ of the Columbian 
Rope Co. 

It seems that the professor was 
scheduled to deliver a lecture before 
the class in anatomy. As he addressed 
the group of students, he put his hand 
to his pocket, saying, “I have been at 
considerable pains to prepare for this 
lecture, and have carefully dissected a 
frog which I have brought to class.” 
Producing a package from his pocket 
he proceeded to unwrap it, exposing to 
the view of the class ham sandwiches, 
cake, ete. The professor gazed at the 
contents of his package in amazement, 
saying softly, “I could have sworn J 
had eaten my luncheon.” 





GLOUCESTER STEAMERS 


The Boston & Gloucester Seamboat 
Co. announces a new schedule of sail- 
ings. Boats leave Central Wharf, Bos- 
ton, for Gloucester every day except 
Saturday at 1 p. m.—Saturdays at 2 
p. m., returning at 6 p. m. On Sun- 
days the boat leaves Boston at 10,15 
a. m. and returns at 3.30 p. m. 
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When 
the Mackerel 
Strike In— 


there’s rough work ahead 
for your boots 





NEPTUNE 


is exclusively a fisherman's 
boot, built just for this 
Kind of work 


Neptune 
Hip Boot 














An extra heavy top, 
wider at the hip to 
give a smooth, easy 
fit over thick pants. 


A double layer of rub- 
ber where the leg braces 
against the side of the 
boat in pursing the 
seine. 


A special ‘‘lap seam”’ 
where the top joins the 
leg, reinforced inside 
and out to give double 
strength when the top 
is folded down. 


A projecting edge of tough 
rubber all the way around 
the sole to protect the up- 
per from snagging or 
chafing against weir 
stakes. 


ASK TO SEE A 
“NEPTUNE” BOOT 
BEFORE 
BUYING 
AGAIN 





NEPTUNE is made in four styles,—hip, sport- 
ing, Storm King, and short,—and can be fur- 
nished in regular rights and lefts, or straight 
lasts. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct to the factory. 














MALDEN, MASS. 




















The Best of the World’s Linen 


is used in the Manufacture of our 


Sterling 
Cuttyhunk Lines 


COLORS: 
Natural Grey and Olive Green 


MADE IN THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS: 


Sze: 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 
Test: 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 pounds 


Sie: 30 36 42 48 54 60 72 
Test: 60 72 84 96 108 120 144 pounds 


This Line Increases 20% In Strength 
When Wet 


PRICE LIST UPON APPLICATION 





Cortland Line Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
. Cortland, N. Y. 
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The Three New Yankee Flyers 


How Mayflower, Puritan and Henry Ford Shape Up as Race Contenders 


By ALBERT COOK CHURCH 





McManus designed con- 
tender for the Fishermen’s 
Trophy this fall, is now on the 
Grand Bank engaged in the salt 
fishery, and as all the prospective 
aspirants for championship hon- 
ors are under sail at present it is 
possible for the first time to get 
a line on their performance. Very 
true, it is early in the game, but 
at least we have had an oppor- 
tunity to see them under sail 
and secure a definite comparison 
of their respective impressions. 
At the present time there seems 
little doubt that the performance 
of the Mayflower leaves no ground 
for criticism of either design or 
rig, whatever may have been said 
previously to the contrary. At 
the time of her launching it was 
said by many she would be un- 
able to carry her lofty rig, and 
that even if she did she would 
be unable to carry anything else. 
The experience 


GS restanas Henry Ford, the 


of a _winter’s 
fishing has dispelled this illusion, 
and incidentally some others. To- 
day her ability to carry sail is 
unquestioned, her weatherly quali- 
ties have been amply proven to the 
satisfaction of the most skeptical 
erities, and her demonstrated speed is 
the talk of the Gloucester waterfront. 
The Mayflower is fast, we all know 
that, but none can say what her speed 
might be in racing trim under favor- 
able conditions, when driven to the 
limit. Her chance is coming this fall. 

The two new vessels, Puritan and 
Henry Ford, are both smaller than the 
Mayflower, but are practically the same 
48 each other in 
The waterline and overall length is 
very similar, but the Ford is about 
four inches wider than the Puritan, 





general dimensions. 








SCHOONER MAYFLOWER 


and has more body. Both draw be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen feet, but are 
safely inside the limit. They are so 
nearly of a size that it should make 
a great race between them. 

As the Mayflower has a decided ad- 
vantage in length, for which she pays 
no allowance penalty under the racing 
rules, it may be considered a definite 
fact that comparisons strongly favor 
her as the most speedy of the trio 
over a regular course. She has the 
further advantage of an entire season’s 
experience, during which her crew have 
become familiar with her and in which 
there has been ample time to determine 


her correct trim for developing 
her greatest speed. She is at 
present a proposition, 
whereas the latent speed of the 
two new contenders must be care- 


known 


fully developed during the pres- 
ent season, with the possibility 
of disappointment. 

Mr. Burgess, in working out 
the design of Puritan, had all 
the experience and data of ‘the 
Mayflower at his finger tips. It 
is to be expected that whatever 
improvements in design were sug- 
gested by the performance of the 
Mayflower were incorporated in 
he lines of the Puritan. Very 
frequently changes of this char- 
acter do not bring about the de- 
sired results, yet an architect of 
Mr. Burgess’s ability should profit 
by such valuable experience, and 
there is little doubt that as an 
all around performer the Puritan 
will demonstrate this to some 
extent. 

It should be understood that 
to make definite improvements 
upon a known model is by no 
means an elementary procedure, 
for it requires careful calcula- 
tion and the refinement of exhaustive 
data. “Cleave to that which is good” 
has a decided bearing upon a problem 
of this character, for it must be borne 
in mind that a most important devia- 
tion from the lines of a vessel may be 
apparently trivial and almost imper- 
ceptible to the eye. In this connection 
it is well to state that obviously the 
architect’s lines and stations must be 
followed with painstaking accuracy and 
exactness to insure the full possibili- 
ties of his calculations. In _ other 
words, such apparently trivial devia- 
tions as an inch or two in the step- 
ping of a spar may be fatal to a 
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vessel’s chances provided the error re- 
main uncorrected, although the vessel 
may frequently be a satisfactory per- 
former in spite of them. Several slight 
inaccuracies of this sort, entirely unde- 
tectable to the eye, must have their 
result if the original refinements in 
design were sufficiently delicate. 

Mr. Burgess has done so well with 
the Mayflower that we expect great 
things from the Puritan. She ‘un- 
doubtedly possesses many of the fine 
qualities demonstrated by the previous 
design, and it is confidently hoped 
whatever changes have been made will 
prove beneficial in the long run. ‘As she 
is somewhat smaller we must not ex- 
pect too much of her off the wind es- 
pecially, but her windward work should 
be very creditable and she should be 
a consistent all around performer. Un- 
der her original trim she did-not ap- 
pear to best advantage, but this should 
not have been expected under the eir- 
cumstances. She was laden with ice, 
dories and gear enough to upset the 
trim and her spars did not set as they 


should, making it difficult to deter- 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


mine anything very definite regarding 
her ultimate sailing qualities. These 
conditions have received attention since 
that time and the Puritan today is an- 
other vessel. The canvas has become 
stretched into condition, and it will 
not be long before something more defi- 
nite regarding her sailing qualities will 
With rigging and canvas 
in prime condition the Puritan is bound 
to be fast, especially on the wind in 
moderate conditions such as are liable 
to prevail at the when the 
races are held. 


be known. 


season 


Clayton Morrissey’s new schooner, the 
Henry Ford, has been somewhat un- 
fortunate during the short period she 
has been afloat, but we all hope her 
misfortunes are over and that her future 
will be highly successful. Cast ashore 
within twenty-four hours from the time 
she was launched, the Ford was hauled 
off the 


out much 


beach and reconditioned with- 
difficulty, but the loss of 
time before she could be rigged ready 
for sea was a serious handicap. Through 
the liberality of the Halifax committee 


the time limit for the date of de- 

















SCHOONER HENRY FORD 
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parture for the banks was extended to 
meet the emergency, and the Ford left 
Gloucester on her initial trip June 2nd. 

Sailing conditions were most unfavor. 
able at that time, as there was hardly 


sufficient wind stirring to give her 
much headway, but she appeared to 
be in exeellent trim considering the 


fact that she was heavily laden with 
fishing gear and salt. Although she 
carried 210 hogshead of salt, weigh- 
ing approximately 56 tons, in addition 
to 115 tons ballast, she did not appear 
deep in the water and was remark- 
ably slippery in moving with such light 
air stirring. Her wake is clean, al- 
though she appears to be a trifle ful 
forward, as does also the Puritan, and 
it is likely both schooners would have 
been improved with a slightly longer 
forebody. However, that is merely a 
personal impression and is by no means 
certain, yet I believe the forebody of 
the Mayflower very difficult to improve 
to any great extent. 
boats the 


Of the two new 
forebody of the Puritan 
appears the more satisfactory, although 
the lead of the bobstay needs 
slight alteration to prevent interfer- 
enee with the chafing gear. This is a 
trivial itself, but mars the 
appearance of a_ strikingly 
handsome _ vessel. 

Both the new eraft are well drawn 
aft in the underbody, and MeManus, 
who has had a free hand, has pro 
duced a powerful hull which should be 
very driven 
to her sailing lines. 
wind and 


lower 


thing in 
clean cut 


when heeled down 
With plenty of 
all she ean lug, the Ford 
should prove a big sailor and it is 
going to take a real boat to beat her 
under those conditions. But in more 
moderate weather the Puritan should 
prove well able to hold her own and 
the two should make a grand race, 
they are so nearly of equal size. So 
much depends upon the correct trim 
and handling of these vessels that the 
sails may produce their greatest efi- 
ciency, and a slight error one way or 


easily 


another may completely upset the 
chances of the most finely balanced 
craft. 


At present neither of the new schoon- 
ers has had a real chance to do any 
sailing under favorable conditions. 
They were hastily sent away for prac- 
tical fishing without trial trips, and 
carried tons of gear where it could be 
most conveniently stowed with no refer- 
ence whatever to its relation upon the 
vessel’s sailing trim. Later, after the 
season’s hard fishing is over, the spars, 
rigging and sails should be in prime 
condition to begin the seasoning pro- 
cess to develop whatever speed they 
possess. Then and not until then, may 
we be able to determine the relative 

(Continued on page 10). 
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Lost in the Fog 


A Wireless Device Designed to Eliminate the Commonest of Sea Catastrophes — Urges Com- 
pulsory Equipment, of All Fishermen 


By FRANK WIGGLESWORTH, Atlantic Radio Co. 


OST in the fog! How many 
L schooners there are each year 
that arrived at the Boston Fish 
Pier and other ports with their flags at 
half mast, and with the same story—the 
story of the Banks, in which one or 
more of the erew were lost, when the 
fog shut in while the vessel was far 
to windward. The vessel cruised around 
for several hours, but no trace of the 
lost men was found; and so another 
fisherman’s family is left destitute and 
deprived of its bread winner. 

This side of the picture is by far 
the least depressing, for if we stop to 
picture the sufferings and torture of 
the souls that were adrift on the Banks, 
their imagination sharpened by suffer- 
ing until they seemed to hear the creak 
of a spar, the rattle of the blocks as 
the boom sweeps over, or again out of 
the mist they seem to see a_ vessel 
bearing down. The cold damp wind 
chills their bodies to dumbness. As time 
wears on and they become exhausted 
there comes the final moment when the 
vast call is sounded, and the soul of 
another fisherman true to the tradition 
of his calling, has made the last great 
sacrifice for his fellow men. 

Connolly in his story called “Dory 
Mates” pictures vividly the other pos- 
sibility that lies before those lost in 
the fog. The blizzard with its stinging 
blast, the wild thirst and the knawing 
of hunger; the superhuman struggle 
that brought one fisherman with his 
dead dory mate over the one hundred 
and more miles of sea to the rocky 
shore; the lone survivor who rowed for 
six days and six nights without rest 
and toward the end was foreed to 
freeze his hands to the oars that he 
might not lose his hold and thus be 
wmable to continue his journey. 

With what pleasure, then, do we 
realize that now at last, due to one 
of science’s newest inventions, the time 
has come when no longer will it be 
Possible for the grim tragedy of the 
sea to be re-enacted each year with 
the oft repeated frequency of the 
years gone by. Wireless telegraphy and 
the wireless compass, used so extensively 
during the recent war, have been 
simplified and reduced to a point where 
they are applicable to the use of the 
gteat American fishing industry. 

The apparatus consists of two elements 
known as the receiving and direction 
equipment and the transmitter. The 


transmitting apparatus consists of a 
gas-driven motor generator, with an 
automatic transmitter connected to it, 
so that its operation is as follows: 
Start the motor with a crank as with 
any gasoline motor. Close one switch 
and the transmitter will begin at once 
to east out upon the ether a_ series 
of dashes, slowly transmitted and easily 
counted by those who are 
the signals. 

In the dory, however, there is a 
small canvas case which 1s carried 
below the thwarts so that it is out of 
the way and does not interfere with 
the nesting of the dories on the deck 
of the vessel. The fisherman lost in 
the fog opens this case and takes out 
the so called loop antenna. This is 
about three feet square when it is set 
up and about four inches broad. On 
the same shaft, which fits into a plate 
on the side of the dory, there is a small 
box made of water proof material. 
This contains the detector and the head 
phones. The head phones are taken out 
and placed on the fisherman’s head. The 
detector, ete., is fixed and no adjust- 


receiving 


across the windings of the loop striking 
first one side and then the other will 
give maximum intensity. Thus we limit 
the signals to but ‘two directions. Fur- 
ther investigation brought to light the 
fact that by a special method of wind- 
ing the signals would be received from 
but one direction. Therefore, it is 
possible to mark the positive side of the 
loop, and then when the signals come 
in at a maximum intensity, the direc- 
tion that is indicated by the positive 
side of the loop is the direction in 
which the ship is lying. By the use of 
different combinations of dashes on the 
transmitter the fishermen may be able 
to pick up their own boat and, failing 
that, will be able to at least reach some 
boat, thus saving their lives. It should 
be remembered that in using the 
apparatus described above, the vessel 
must lie to, thus keeping her position 
constant, or as nearly so as possible. 
When all the dories are housed and 
safe aboard the vessel, the direction 
finder of the boat in the top of the 
nest can be set up, and due to the fact 
that nearly all of the transatlantic 
steamers are clearing their wireless 
messages to shore as they come across 
the banks, the danger of being run 


























RADIO DIRECTION FINDER INSTALLED 


ments are necessary. The loop antenna 
is slowly turned upon its axis until the 
signals that are heard come in with 
maximum intensity. Note the direction 
in which the loop points, and the com- 
pass course that it follows is the direc- 
tion in which the vessel lies. 

How does this instrument work? The 
loop, as I have said, is a diamond 
shaped affair and is so constructed that 
wireless waves which hit it broadside 
will not be recorded. Those which pass 


— (eee 


IN DORY. 


down by one of these vessels may be 
eliminated by obtaining her direction 
from the fishing boat and then moving 
out of her course. 

The suggestion that this apparatus 
should be used on the fishing vessels 
of today, and, in fact, be required is 
in no way a reflection upon the courage 
of that hardy and brave class of men 
who compose the crews of the modern 
fishing vessels, but rather is it a 


(Continued on page 35). 
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The Passing of Major Howes 
An Old Time Expert of the Shipyard 


By CAPTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


N THE death of Edwin A. Howes, Sr., 

on May 24th, the Atlantic Fisher- 
of its beloved old 
time shipyard workers, and Essex county 


man lost one 
lost a unique and a sterling character. 

Born of old Cape Cod stock, at Chat- 
ham, “Ed” 
of 


at Essex. 


Howes, as he was wont to 
speak himself, located very 
young He learned the out- 
board joiner’s trade in the Essex ship- 
So well, 
fact that his expert services were 
sought from far and wide to plane off 


when 


yards thoroughly and well. 


in 


the outsides of high grade yachts, also 
to take of plaring bowling 
alleys. 


charge 


Now, an almost obsolete trade, with 
searcely anything it than a 
plane ordinary 
surfaces half decently, the business as 


more to 
knowledge of how to 
practiced years ago necessitated great 
skill in making and using planes that 
would cut and highly ornate 
mouldings on hatchway coamings, cavils, 
stanchions, beams and many other parts 


fancy 


of a vessel. Petticoat moulding was 
the last of these old time mouldings to 
go and a few fishing vessels are still 
being built whose rails have this 
finish. 

“BEd” Howes was not only one of the 
best joiners but one of the best makers 
of wooden planes in this entire country. 

The Civil Howes 
enlisted from Essex in the 2nd Massa: 
chusetts He and another 
Essex man saw more real fighting than 
any from his home town. 
Second Lieutenant Howes’ name is men- 


War found young 
regiment. 


other men 
tioned in history for conspicous bravery 
in battle. 

Small and delicate in appearance, but 
very military, self-poised and always 
with an opinion of his own, Ed Howes 
was frankly outspoken. Honest as the 
day is long, square as the proverbial 
H, little warrior’s word was as 
valuable as his bond. 
rather 


this 
He was, withal, 
stubborn, fearless and a most 
original character.. 

Where he attained it we do not know 
but thing is certain: Ed Howes 
was intelligent, cultured 
He was also very 
neat and proud of his personal appear- 


one 
an extremely 


and well read man. 


ance. For years he wore carefully 
trimmed burnside whiskers. 

Ed was 88 and had outlived three 
wives, all of whom were natives of 
Essex. Mrs. Perry Knowlton, whose 
mother was the first Mrs. Howes, still 
lives at Essex. Edwin A., Jr, a 


prominent Boston lawyer, and an author 
of books on law, also is living. 


Jumping from second lieutenant over 
first and captain, young Howes rapidly 
rose to quartermaster of the 2nd Massa- 
chusetts. On the March from Atlanta 
the sea was General Cogswell’s 
acting adjutant general. He was retired 
at the close of the war with the rank 
of brevet major. 


to he 





CAPE SHORE MACKEREL JOT- 


TINGS 
HE first mackerel taken on the 
southwestern coast of Nova 


Scotia were caught about seven 
miles to the west of Seal Island by 
Wood’s Harbor boats on May 15. Only 
three fish were taken. 
mackerel were 
at Cranberry Head. 


May 17 eight- 
taken the trap 
The next day the 


een in 


same trap had 16° barrels, while at 
Burn’s Point seven barrels were ob- 
tained. At the same time a _ few 
mackerel were caught 15 miles south- 
west of Yarmouth Cape. May 20 


Os. Christian took two five-pound mack- 
erel at Upper Prospect, indicating the 
beginning of mackereling in that sec- 
tion. 

The first mackerel of any quantity 
to reach Halifax this season 
landed May 23 from Prospect. 

The first Cape Shore arrival at Bos- 
ton was brought in by the beam trawler 
Surf, May 25—a fare of 40,000 pounds. 
This is the earliest Cape Shore arrival 
on record. Incidentally, it was the 
first fare of mackerel ever landed by 
a vessel of this class. She was out 
only four days and _ stocked 
$6,000. 

Since then mackerel have been fairly 
plentiful though the shore fishermen 
have getting the better results. 
of the American seiners, 
compelled to fish outside of the 
three-mile limit, jogging about 
with empty holds while the shore trap- 
men were reaping a harvest. But later 
large schools worked off shore and the 
American seiners got in some excellent 
catches. 

The Gloucester motor seiner Helena, 
Captain Jobn Matheson, met with hard 
luck one day the latter part of May. 
He had just got in among the fish 
when a sea struck the vessel and dam- 
aged her rudder. This mishap neces- 
sitated the Helena putting back to port, 
arriving at Halifax May 31. 

Nearly 250,000 pounds of mackerel 
arrived at Boston June 2, driving down 
prices to 8 and 84 cents. 


were 


close te 


been 
Some which 
are 


were 
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Up and including June 1 last year, 
the Gloucester Cape Shore fleet had 
landed 9,120 barrels of fresh and 1,303 
barrels of salt mackerel, the catch of 
16 vessels. Up to this date this year, 
the American Cape Shore fleet have 
landed 318,000 pounds of fresh and 168 
barrels of salt mackerel, including four 
trips landed at Nova Scotia ports. The 
prevailing price of 63 cents per pound 
on June 1 was the lowest since 1919, 

The traps in the vicinity of Yar. 
mouth have had big catches of mack. 
erel and the steamer from Yarmouth 
on May 31 brought 2,967 barrels to 
Boston, a record shipment. 

Just a week out from Lockeport, 
Captain Ralph Mackenzie of the Doug. 
las B. Conrad, caught 60,000 pounds, 
In making one haul the other day the 


Conrad’s_ seine burst while Captain 
Mackenzie was making his biggest 
single haul. Out of the 600 barrels 
he said were in the seine, he only 
saved 12,000 pounds. 

Another bursting seine resulted in 


the entire loss of a fine haul estimated 
at 25,000 pounds. Captain Walter 
Brown and his crew of the Herring 





Cove seiner D. C. Mullhall were the 
unfortunates. 
iditor ATLANTIC FISHERMAN: 


I was amused by the explanation of 
your correspondent “S. 8.” of my cod- 
fish and clam story. 

The of the codfish I saw, 
contained about two quarts of clams. 
Reckoning a gallon of meat to a bushel 
of quahaugs in the shell, this codfish 
must have taken in at one time half 
a bushel of quahaugs, sorted the meat 


stomach 


from the shells and disposed of the 
latter before I saw him. 
This, to the average mind, would 


indicate a digestion of exceptional 
strength and activity and it might be 
a good plan for some of our scientists, 
to obtain from these cod, an extract or 
other preparation of the digestive 
juices for use in medicine. When one 
considers the immense time of saving 
and labor on Cape Cod alone, if all 
our shell fish could be eaten without 
shucking, it would appear that investiga: 
tion should be made along this line by 
the U. 8S. Fish Commission at 
Think of the joy at a clam bake 
when one could tuck away the clams 
whole, and with confidence await. theit 
prompt disposal by the stomach. 
Yours sincerely, 
L. C. JONES, (M.D.) 


once. 





The Petrel Co. had great luck with 
their trap in the chord of the bay, 
May 30, taking out 5,042 mackerel— 
the largest haul made in years. 
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Who’s Who Among the Skippers 


HE eareer of a boy, having little 
T or no early advantages, to the 

top notch of his chosen profes- 
always interesting; 
high civic honors, universal 
public esteem and the attainment of 
wealth you naturally say: “There! 
That’s what I call a smart, man.” 
Captam- Dexter. H. Craig of Plymouth 
has achieved all this, Like pages 
from a romance are many. of the 
episodes in the life voyage of this most 
successful of seafaring men. 

Down in Lockport, Nova Scotia, the 
Craigs came from, moving from there 
to Marblehead when the boy was five 
years old. With the father a shipwright, 
one would not have been surprised to 
see the son follow in his steps. But 
it was as a shoemaker that young 
Dexter first essayed to turn an honest 
penny. How at the tender age of 
twelve he took home thirty-six pair of 
“hats,” for which he was to get three 
dollars; how he labored for two weeks 
on them; how Mr. Thomas Pedrick 
said they were “not worth a dam’, ” but 
paid the youthful toiler a dollar and 
a half just the same are _ indelibly 
stamped in the old mariner’s memory. 

Equally vivid is the recollection of 
getting his mother’s reluctant consent 
to take a trip to the banks when not 
quite thirteen years of age. The schooner 
was the Philip Bridgeo. She was gone 
six months and, boy-like, the future 
captain was sorry when the trip neared 
its end. After three summers in this 
eraft the lad, still under sixteen, found 
himself placed on shares with his 
brother in the schooner Louis. In four 
months he shared three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars, yet thought he earned 
it for he could catch his share and 
could split more fish than the average 


sion is when he 


has won 


man, He sailed in this vessel four 
successful years. 
On reaching man’s estate he was 


given command of the schooner John 
Howell, sailing April 14, 1868. He 
made two trips to Grand Banks that 
season finishing the fall trip on the 
24th of November. “I shall never 
forget that passage home,” the captain 


declared. “The wind was N. W. to N.N. 
W. for nine days, and, while on that 


tack, I do not think the vessel 
her lee rail out of the water. It took 
us fourteen days to get home. We 
hove up on the tenth of November, 
while Cap’n Charles Snellen, in the 
Betsey, left the 27th of October. We 
Teached port together. That fall was 
a hard one for making a westward 


took 


By CAPTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


Yes, He’s Wet His Salt 














CAPTAIN DEXTER H. CRAIG 


passage. The Helen, Cap’n John Peach, 
took six weeks to make it.” 

The next spring saw the young skip- 
per in a brand new vessel, the Oceana. 
She was launched April Ist and sailed 
May ist for Grand Banks with one 
hundred and eighty hogsheads of salt. 
The trip took four months but he “wet 
his salt,” being more: fortunate than 
many others, for the vessels fitted for 
two trips had broken voyages. Captain 
Craig sailed four years in charge of 
the Oceana. 


Next our young mariner shipped as 
mate of the coaster Hope On. One 
year at this was enough; so the follow- 
ing spring saw him master of the 
Marblehead schooner Emiline Russell. 
Two trips in her and the North Shore 
as a home port ended forever—Captain 
Craig shifted to historic old Plymouth. 

But Grand Bank fishing was not 
renounced. The next trip found him 
in charge of the South Shore schooner 
Molly Porter in which he was very 
successful. Then in the Hattie Weston. 
This was followed by taking’ the 
Hannah Coomes—same owners—in the 
green fruit trade. 


There were no fruit steamers then, 
and a fruiter was a elipper built 
schooner. The last six years that 
Captain Craig sailed the Coomes he 
earried cocoanuts to Philadelphia—a 
trade he built up while at Trinidad. 

Five round trips a year, twenty-five 
hundred miles, each way, make twenty- 
five thousand miles a year. The captain 
feels fortunate after doing all this sail- 
ing, that he has never lost a man, 
nor has he had but one sick member 
of his crew. He, himself, has 
known a sick moment.. 


never 


After sailing the Atlantic for twenty- 
six years, seventeen of them as master, 
Captain Craig stepped ashore and took 
up the coal, hay and grain business, in 
Plymouth. But the sea-eall could not 
be wholly denied. He bought the well 
known Boston tug Nabby C.. and ran 
her for twelve years in conjunction with 
his shore business. Then he had a fine, 
new tug built by John Brooks at East 
Boston. Her name was Mary Arnold. 

As there is no longer any business 
for a tug at Plymouth, Captain Craig 
has contented himself, latterly, by keep- 
ing a power yacht. 

If any reader goes to Plymouth, it 
will be well worth his while to visit 
this interesting, calm, thoughtful man. 
I feel sure a welcome will be extended, 
for this captain is a courteous, old school 
gentleman; an enthusiast exceptionally 
well informed, and a life-long lover of 
blue water. 

Captain Craig lives in a fine, large 
home, perched on a high banking facing 
a large square, over which he can look 
far out on the ocean. He has a most 
amiable wife and a son, and daughter 
and a grandson. He is a selectman in 
the town government and is one of the 
best. liked men in Plymouth. 





THE “PURITAN” AND MR. 
BURGESS. 

By L. FRANCIS HERRESHOFF 
In all this talk of fishing schooners, 
of captains and of races, there has 
been very little said of the men who 
have developed and improved the sail- 

ing vessel. 
Now sailing 
most 


vessels are about the 
interesting thing that God has 
let man make; but in designing one, 
there is such a call upon the art and 
science of the designer, that unless he 
has inherited the peculiar ability of 
creating new shapes and has the power 
of developing proportions of perfect 
balance, he can do nothing. 

There are, however, many naval 
architects who are only copiers, who 
produce designs which are only a col- 
lection of other men’s work, who 
measure this boat and that, and who 
study the designs of others and com- 
bine their good points. These men 
never expose themselves to criticism, 
nor can they ever hope to make im- 
provement, and if it were not for some 
of the famous men, such as Donald 
MeKay, Steers, Watson and the elder 
Burgess, small sailing vessels would 
probably still have raised poops and 
square sails. But although the public 
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condemns and complains when improve- 
ments are made, there seems to be a 
constant advance in the art of naval 
architecture. 

Therefore, the committee that built 
the “Mayflower” certainly made a wise 
when they chose W. Starling 
Burgess as their designer, for they 
hoped to produce a schooner that was 
head and shoulders above all others, 
not only in speed, but for safety, sea- 
worthiness and long life. 


choice 


With this object in view, Mr. Burgess 
created a design that though different 
from the conventional schooner, was 
perfectly proportioned and 
vessel and in spite of the 
malignant criticism and petty jealousy 
that barred her from defending the 
cup, she has proved herself a wonder. 

Yes the “Mayflower” is a wonder! 
Not only has she ridden out some gales 
that dismantled one and crippled other 
schooners on the Banks, but she is as 
handy as a knockabout and can be 
handled in sort of weather with 
the greatest ease. She has no need of 
an auxiliary motor and has proved her- 


surely a 
balanced 


any 


self one of the most profitable schooners 
this year. 

So now, we all look forward to the 
“Puritan,” for if she is as fine a vessel 
“Mayflower” hails from 


as the and 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


Gloucester, there will be no limit to 
her possibilities. 

In designing the “Puritan,” Mr. 
Burgess made use of his observations 
of the actions of the “Mayflower” 
together with his experience in design- 
ing the “Elizabeth Silsby” and several 
hundred smaller sailing yachts and 
vessels. His experience in the design- 
ing of aeroplanes also stands him in 
good stead. These things and his 
natural genius make him particularly 
adapted to the development of the 
sailing vessel. It is a great pity that 
his efforts on the “Mayflower” met with 
such a discouraging reception. 

We hope to see both the “Puritan” 
and “Mayflower” make big catches this 
summer. After they have both proven 
themselves fine able fishermen to every- 
one’s satisfaction, when the time comes 
for the racing, we hope that all good 
Americans who love the water, will 
stand up for fair play and not be 
influenced by papers, for it certainly 
was a national disgrace to have the 
“Mayflower” barred by hostile propa- 
ganda, so that we lost our unbroken 
championship record in 
sailing contests. 

But worst of all was the injustice 
to Mr. Pigeon, the manager of the 
“Mayflower” Committee, who watched 
with as great care every plank and stick 


international 
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as she was building as ever any owner 
of a clipper ship in the good old days, 





The Three Yankee Fliers 


(Continued from page 6). 


merits of the respective craft which 
at present are absolutely unfathomable, 
Stripped of all superflous gear, dories, 
trawls, ice and unnecessary equipment 
from the sailing point of view, care- 
fully trimmed to the lines which ey- 
perience under those conditions indi- 
cates to be the best for each individual 
craft, the three American contenders, 
Mayflower, Puritan and Henry Ford 
should make a wonderful race worth 
going miles to see. 

It must be considered that the May- 
flower will necessarily prove to beat 
either of the new craft merely because 
she is a bit larger in some dimensions. 
As before referred to, conditions great- 
ly favor her for some reasons. Yet 
both new vessels are heavily sparred 
and carry a liberal press of canvas, 
nearly as much as the Mayflower. How 
well they will carry it remains to be 
seen, but it appears that the Ford 
will prove the equal of any of them ip 
lugging her duds on the wind. Per- 
sonally I prefer the proportion and 
balance of the sail plan of the Puri- 
tan, although across the wind and 
started sheets the larger headsails of the 
Ford should be her advantage. 


Recently I spent considerable time 
at Gloucester during the rigging and 
fitting out of both new vessels. The 
iron work and fittings of both is very 
similar, and reflects the care and study 
which has been put into them. It 
has not been my pleasure to examine 
a better rigged vessel than the Henry 
Ford, and it is a treat indeed these 
days of commercialized labor to see a 
task so well done and so faithfully. 
The wire rigging was especially made 
for her, and the cordage the very best 
obtainable. The complete job possessed 
a neatness and finish that must be seen 
to be appreciated, and the Ford in 
appearance is a delight to the sea 
man’s eye. 

The Mayflower has a task cut out 
for her when these frisky flyers begin 
to feel their oats, and surely the fur 
will fly in the elimination races this 
fall. Burgess versus McManus and 
Gloucester against Boston introduces al- 
other feature of interest which will 
arouse the waterfront enthusiasts te 
highest pitch. When these questions 
are decided we’ll be ready to thresh it 
out with the best that comes to defend 
the Fishermen’s Trophy. 
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O’Malley Receives Appointment 


New Bureau of Fisheries Head a Man of Practical Experience 


HERE has_ been _ considerable 
‘4 speculation among the fish trades 
as to the probable successor of 

Dr. Hugh M. Smith as Federal Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries. Various despatches, 
evidently emanating from Washington, 
earried the several 
individuals as the most likely men for 
the post, yet none contained the name 
of Henry O’Malley. 
Therefore, it was 
surprise that word of the appointment 
of Mr. O’Malley 
ing circles. However, 
was recommended by 


have names of 


with considerable 
was received in fish- 
the fact that he 
Secretary Hoover 
is significant, for Mr. Hoover is a rare 
judge of men. The appointment was 


made by President Harding on May 
12, and on the following day was con- 
firmed. 

Henry O’Malley was born at St. 


Johnsbury, Vermont, March 22, 1876. 
Received his education in the public 
schools and academy of that city, later 
taking a business course. He entered 
the employment of the 
Fisheries at St. 
an apprentice fish-culturist 


Bureau of 
Johnsbury hatchery as 

December, 
1897, remaining in that capacity 
a year, 
the Bureau’s 


about 
transferred to 
station at Leadville, 
skilled laborer. From 
there, he was promoted to fish culturist 


when he was 


Colorado, as a 


at Baker Lake (Washington) station, 
in which capacity he remained about 
five years, when he was appointed 


superintendent of the Washington sta- 
tions in July, 1903. In 1907 Mr. 
O’Malley was given charge of the 
Bureau’s work in the Columbia River 
watershed, where he remained until 
December, 1913, when he was placed in 


charge of the Bureau’s _fish-cultural 
work on the Pacific coast with head- 
quarters at Seattle. In July, 1917, 


Mr. O’Malley was brought to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and chief of the 
division of fish culture, remaining in 
that position until July 1, 1918, when 
he was placed in charge of all the 
Bureau’s activities on the Pacific coast, 
which position he now holds. 

In 1905, Mr. O’Malley discovered a 
salt-solution process for separating dead 
fish eggs from the live ones, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of employing 
Many persons to remove the dead eggs 
by hand, and saving the government 
large sums of money each year. In 
1916, he was elected President of the 
Pacifie Coast Fisheries Society and in 
1918 of the American Fisheries Society. 
At the time of his assuming his duties 
at the hatcheries in the Columbia water- 
shed, the salmon runs in the Columbia 


made 


River decline. It had 
been the practice to liberate the salmon 
fry when the yolk sac was 
but, through Mr. @’Malley’s 
method 
of young salmon on an extensive scale 
was begun.. 


were on the 


absorbed 
efforts, this 
was changed and the feeding 


The wisdom of this change 
has been proven by the greatly improv- 
ed runs of salmon in that locality in 
recent years. 

For the past three years Mr. O’Malley 
has spent the entire fishing season in 
Alaska, making, in conjunction with Dr. 
Charles H. Gilbert, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, comprehensive investigations of the 
fisheries of Alaska, the reports of which 
are published by the Bureau of Fisheries 
in 1919 and 1920. 





MIGHT WORK TO ADVANTAGE 


A bill (H. R. 9599) has been intro 
duced in Congress aiming to place 
the Bureau of Fisheries under the 
control of the Department of Agvri- 
culture. That is, to group the farm. 
ing and fishing interests under one 
administrative head. An _ undercur- 
rent of opposition started, and con- 
sideration of the bill is postponed. 
The idea, however, might be worked 
out to general advantage, or, at 
least, without detriment to the fish- 
eries. A bureau has limited powers 
over the matters it deals with; a dea- 
partment can make helpful regula- 
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tions in the way of trade, and so 
on, which a mere scientific body can- 
not touch. The Japanese are emi- 
nently practical and they have 
merged the above branches of pro- 
duction. The result is apparent in 
the enormous output of canned crab 
meat and the landing of salt cod car- 
goes at Anacortes. Although in Can- 
ada naval and fisheries affairs have 
one executive head, the Department 
of Agriculture has charge of cold 
storage for fish. 





THIS FISH MAKES NEST 

The common sunfish is an abun- 
dant form in most lakes and rivers.- 
from the Great Lakes to southern 
Georgia. Dr. Kirkland has given us 
some very interesting points on the 
breeding habits of this species, which 
he very truly says “prefers still and 
clear ‘waters’. In the spring of the 
year the female prepares herself a 
circular nest by removing all reeds 
or other dead aquatic plants from a 
chosen spot of a foot or more in 
diameter, so as to leave ‘bare the 
clean gravel or sand; this she exca- 
vates to the depth of three or four 
inches, and then deposits her spawn, 
which she watches with the greatest 
vigilance; and it is curious to see 
how carefully she guards this nest 
against all intruders. In every fish, 
even those of her own species, she 
sees only an enemy, and is restless 
and uneasy until she has driven it 
away from her nursery. 
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HE lobster season for western 
T Nova Seotia, ending with last 
month, was an unprofitable one 
to packers and shippers alike. Not 


more than 12,000 cases came by steam- 
er and smacks from these waters, and 
the canneries report about half the or- 
dinary output. Blustery weather is 
chiefly blamed for the shortage. The 
total production for three months was 
little more than that of the six weeks’ 
fishing last fall. At first the scarcity 
this spring was attributed to the de- 
pleting of the grounds last fall—a 
most unreasonable assumption. A good 
authority from down that way accounts 
for it thus: “Last autumn the boats 
set traps on the inshore grounds only. 
When we opened last March the outer 
areas were 
ner. 


than the in- 
That disposes of the over-fishing 
The water was certainly colder 
than ever before it warmed 
up a little lobsters came 
out of their winter hidings first.”” What 
do you say to that? 


more barren 


idea. 
and when 
inshore the 





The Digby shore is one section in 
western Nova Seotia which is allowed 
to fish lobsters from January 15 to 


June 15, five months in all. 
live exports 


It puts its 
into Boston a fortnight 
after traps are landed in the adjoining 
counties, and it starts in six weeks be- 
fore the latter sets them out. The 
change in the Digby regulation was 
made at -Ottawa about a year ago. 
Nobody knows by whom or for what 
reason, A limit is the rule 
there, but nowhere else. 


nine-inch 





SEA-LOCUSTS 


LANTIC FISHERMAN would 

like to know when and how the 
lobster got the name which it now goes 
by among us. The story is a curious 
one, but it is too long to relate in 
full on this page. The ancient Romans, 
fond of such dainty dishes as fritters 
of nightingale brains, often included 
in their bill of fare the lobster, which 
they called “locusta marina,” that is, 
sea-locust, or grasshopper, from some 
fancied resemblance of the shellfish to 
the insect of their fields. 

Finally the name got shortened down 
to one word, lucusta, just as they 
ealled the grasshopper. That is like 
the fashion of using terms at the 
present time. Our fishermen sometimes 
say catfish, and then again only cat, 


P uasm some readers of the AT- 


meaning the 
Roman 


same thing. Pliny, a 
naturalist who lived some two 
thousand years ago, mentions the lob- 
ster in one of his books, thus: “Locustae 
erusta fragile muniuntur in eo genere 
quod caret sanguine.” (Lobsters, being 
of the kind which lack blood, are pro- 
tected by a brittle shell.) And then he 
goes on to tell how they renew their 
shells after the manner of snakes. That 
student of nature evidently knew the 
specimens from first hand, which is a 
good example for 
now. 

When the to Britain 
they soon found out where the lobsters 
lurked, and had them served up as 
food. The natives, who did little or no 
fishing, according to Julius Caesar, 
heard the word locusta applied to the 
crustaceans, and it sounded to them like 
“lokstah.” After a while it changed 
by their usage into “lopstar,” still fur- 
ther changed into “lopystre,” which is 
the form we find in old English writers 


sea-scientitsts even 


Romans came 


till a comparatively late period. So 
what now seems to us like a corrupt 


pronunciation, lopster, is actually nearer 
the original than the common term. 





Two punched female lobsters of good 
size were caught off the Yarmouth shore 
this spring. Such marking is not prac- 
ticed in Nova Scotia or in any of the 
provinces. This find gives rise to the 
opinion that those lobsters crawled 
all the way across the Bay of Fundy. 
Perhaps they did; and if so, they were 
not the only ones to travel such a 
distance on bottom. The discovery 
rather shakes Prof. Herrick’s doctrine 
that lobsters do not migrate coastwise 
to any extent. 





A LOBSTER TARIFF 





Editor ATLANTIC FISHERMAN: 

In a recent issue of The Atlantic 
Fisherman, Director Crie, of the Maine 
sea and shore fisheries, makes another 
able plea for the imposition of a cus- 
toms duty on Canadian live lobsters. 
The article is certainly worth reading, 
for it traces the origin and develop- 
ment of the industry in that State with 
the exactitude of a close student, and 
a practical man. 

On former occasions Mr. Crie has 
generously accorded me all eredit for 
doing my best in behalf of the provin- 
cial fisher folk; and this is by no 
means the first time that I have 


rendered the same tribute to him with 


usury. Indeed his present effort, 
whether successful or not, is proof 


that my word of praise was well merit 
ed. I enter no appearance for the 
rebuttal of his argument.. 
would be 


Such an act 
ungracious seeing that the 
honesty of his motive cannot be ques- 
tioned, and that he is carrying out the 
duties of his office in all good faith. 
Yet if a lobster tariff goes on, it 
will operate against imports from New 
Brunswick as well as from Nova Scotia. 
The Maine dealers find it very conven- 
ient to draw from that former source 
for the purpose of filling their pounds, 
Quite early in the fall, when fishing is 
steady that foreign supply helps out 
the Maine trade considerably. The 
stopping of it might lead to shortage 
in stock and high prices for the con- 
sumer.. All things have to be con- 
sidered when so much is at stake. 
From 1899 till 1917 the lobster season 
in western Nova Scotia was five months 
and a half, beginning December 15; 
and the live exports to Boston averaged 
30,000 erates a year. Now when the 
season is cut down to three months, the 
total shipment is 10,000 crates. There 
was no complaint about the competition 
arising from the larger quantity. Since 
it has now shrunk to one-third and is 
likely to dwindle still more, it would 
seem as if the danger to the Maine 
industry were reduced to the vanishing 
point. —M. H. NICKERSON. 








LARK LAUNCHED 
The 140 gross tons fishing 
“Lark” was launched at the yard of 
Richard Diebold, Neweastle, Me., on 
May 31, and towed to Gloucester for 
rigging. Here the propeller equipment, 
tanks and the exhaust pipe will be in- 
stalled, while the 175 B. H. P. Bolinder 
Oil Engine will be installed at Boston 
subsequently. 
The owners of this schooner are 
O’Hara Bros. Co., of Boston. 


schooner 





NEW N. Y. CRAFT NEARLY READY 


The finishing touches are being rap- 
idly made to the new schooner Ruth 
Mildred at Ralph Foley’s, Gloucester. 
Later she will sail for New York, 
where her owner, John Ericksen will 
use her in seining. The dories are 
ready to be taken on, and all that 
needs to be done is a few minor de- 
tails in the hold before she is ready. 
She will take a 60 H. P. “C-O” engine. 
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THE PASSING OF THE BEAM 
TRAWLER 
T is about fifteen years since the 
] first steam trawler hove in sight 
on the horizon. Shortly 
before that, the secretary of the Halifax 
board of trade passed me a letter he 
had received from Great 
England, and asked my opinion on 
the same. It set forth that fishing 
ruined in British waters, 
“thanks to free trade,’ and the writer 
was thinking to send some of his trawl- 
ers out to “the island of Nova Scotia,” 
to try their luck there. My memorandum 
to the secretary warned the old country 
firms to keep off. 


eastern 


Yarmouth, 


was about 


But some people in Halifax-saw in 
the trawler the means of getting rich 
rapidly, never suspecting that it would 
reduce their little pile instead. At 
the industrial exhibition there a minia- 
ture beam-trawler was placed on show, 
ticked for sale at. $1,000. I know 
not if bought the plaything 
at that rate; but it would have been 
a great bargain in comparison to the 
big models they 
in. I took up a stand against the 
rash venture, and maintained it till 
the last. The trawler Wren, of Grimsby, 
the fore-runner of the fleet, brought 
into Halifax a bunch of baby haddock 
and samples of bigger varieties, bruised 
and partly unsalable. I examined the 
first haul. “How long will this last,” 
I queried. “Oh about ten years,” re- 


anyone 


afterwards invested 


sponded the skipper. His reckoning 
was pretty near correct. I got the 
Nova Scotia legislature to register a 
kick, asking the central government 


at the same time to put on its seven- 
league boots for the same purpose. 
They remained in their seats! 

The trawlers soon had an anchor to 
windward in Boston and Gloucester. 
The story need not be told. The Spray 
experiment was a seeming failure. But 
better acquaintance with the apparatus 
worked out well. 
was strongly 


The schooner interest 
opposed and the water- 
front of the two cities stood up man- 
fully against the invasion. They had 
the strongest kind of backing, — the 
late A. P. Gardner, their champion in 
Congress, and Col. A. Piatt Andrew, 
then a candidate for Congress. In the 
Master Institute, crowded 
with the captains courageous, I related 


Mariners’ 


what had been done in Nova Seotia to 
stand off the invaders, and that Glou- 
cester mass meeting organized in full 
force. ... I went to Lunenburg, N. S., 
Boston man 
the head of a 


with a named Robinson, 
anti-trawl committee, 
so he said; and the assembled skippers, 
with a yet bolder front, appointed a 
delegation to lay our demand 
the Ottawa government. The 
was a prosperous fish 
owner. 


before 
leader 
merehant and 
Soon as the men got 
there, the papers said that gentleman 
had been offered a seat in the senate. 
That settled it! 

The Boston committee sent Captains 
Watson and Grueby to England to look 
up the beam-trawling records there. I 
wrote letters of introduction to the 
Canadian high commissioner in London, 
and those captains got easy access to 
parlimentary reports of an enquiry 
into the industry. In the blue books, 
things looked bad. I worked on the 
reports all winter preparing a _ case 
to be presented at Washington, which 
never occurred as down on the program. 
The tide began to turn. The trawling 
squadron inereased. The very chair- 
man of our Gloucester meeting bolted 
and took charge of a trawler, like 
several others. I saw the game was 
up, but I would not quit. Robinson 
told me one day he was desirous of 
keeping up the fight, for he and his 
committee intended to make $50,000 
out of it. How? By collecting one per 
cent. on each fisherman’s stock every trip, 
which I discovered to my amazement 
he had been doing right along. 


vessel 


I, who 
had been laboring without hire, denoune 
ed Robinson for a blood-sucker, and told 
T Wharf to stop 
Immediately afterwards 
Robinson vacated the premises. 


the fishermen on 
payment. 


The sequel is now unfolding itself. 
An error of judgment, and a costly 
one to the investors and some captains. 
The craft are converted to 
other purposes. 
Some of them will persist as survivals. 


being 


seiners or sold for 


But they will need to be run on a 
cheaper scale. 
oS 
MORE LIGHT ON MACKEREL 
HABITS 


Observations of migrating mackerel 
this spring will bring to light important 


fact concerning the habits of those fish. 
The two scouting steamers, Arras and 
Arleux, are sending to land radio re- 
ports daily. Capt. Barkhouse’s 


mes- 
sage of May 16 makes interesting 
reading. “Very large bodies of 


mackerel now centred between Brown’s . 
Bank and Little LeHave. Fish show- 
ing on radius of four miles and moving 
slowly northward. Continual north and 
east winds seem to have hauled their 
movements towards the coast.”—That 
is the 


very course I traced on my 
sketch-map to show the department 
what road the big schools traveled, 


when I first published the patrol scheme. 
Also, it proves my contention that the 
offshore winds cause the schools to 


trim the coast, and not the contrary. 
a 


Practical marine research consists in 
tracking the fish as a hunter does the 
game. The Canadian mackerel scouts 
are doing more good in diffusing correct 
information about the periodic migra- 
tions than all 


collegiate courses put 


together. It is rash to venture on fore- 
easts now. Many things may happen 
But keep 
an eye on the proceedings, and count 


up the results next fall. 


oe 


In Nova Seotia this 
attention will 


to mar the season’s work. 


spring more 
to mackerel 
fishing than for many years past. Sein- 
ing was dropped thirty years ago when 
the Ottawa government 


be given 


forbade the 
use of that device in territorial waters. 
Trapping kept up with indifferent 
results. Set nets played a small part. 
Experiments with drift nets were of 
little account because too close inshore. 
Lobstering was the leading pursuit in 
early spring. A change for the better 
is now taking place. The mackerel 
scout, and reports awakened a 
interest in that branch. 


lively 
The ways of 
the fish were made plain. The shore 
people are ready for netting and sein- 
The Nova Scotia 
steam trawler Lemberg, and the Locke- 
port schooner Helen 


ing on a large scale. 


Coolen were in 
Gloucester recently fitting with seines, 
ete. 





The Modus Vivendi ---- VII. 


By M. H. 


Mr. Nickerson’s article compels especial interest at this time. The 


two countries 


HE Latin title which heads these chapters 
simply means in English ‘‘the manner of 
living,’’? and it was the proper term for 

similar acts when the commissioners at Washington 
affixed it as a proctoecol to the treaty which was 
shortly to be rejected by the United States senate 
As part of that document, it was a_ provisional 
agreement because both the principals had assented 
to it. But, as previously explained, it was only 
intended to do duty until the draft treaty was 
ratified. As the latter, however, never became 
an accomplished fact, the attached modus vivendi 
rider died with it, as inseparable and co-terminous 
like the Siamese twins. 

It is important even at this late day to have clear 
views on this very point. A stage had been reached 
where both countries found themselves under the 
exclusive terms of the King George III treaty, which 
is effective today, but dormant through unofficial 
good will, as we may say. When, therefore, the 
Ottawa government decided to let the American 
boats in on the license system, outlined in the first 
draft, it was called ‘‘the modus vivendi,’’ but it 
was neither a treaty, nor a convention nor an agree- 
ment, though statesmen and writers of repute have 
mistakenly called it by those several names. There 
must of necessity be two parties to all such national 
indentures. In this instance, it was a voluntary 
vote or order on the part of the Canadian govern- 
ment alone. It had no assurance of an extended 
period, but, it was in the nature of a lease annually 
renewed. It ran thus unbrokenly for just thirty 
years, that is, until 1918. 

Yet it did not altogether run smooth. Licenses 
had to be taken out yearly, and the fee for each 
vessel came usually to over one hundred dollars, of 
which charge the crew bore their part, and it was 
felt to be a burden. Naturally enough it led to 
poaching in the waters and purchasing on the sly 
the needfuls for the trip, whenever the same ran 
short. The system, indeed, was an unjust hindrance 
to lawful trade, and Nova Scotia netters and out- 
fitters themselves had little respect for it. Gloucester 
schooners with a crew from ‘‘down home’’ would 
anchor in Wood’s Harbor one day, and in the dead 
of night following, she would take on a team load 
of trawl hooks which had been carted from Pubnico. 
Several haddockers would go into Schelburne at the 
same time for shelter, and one of them, having a 
license, would buy 28 dories and divide them among 
the other craft soon as they got outside. Another 
local merchant had a trap door in a shed on his 
wharf, through which the supplies would be lowered 
into a dory from a Yankee vessel which was going 
aboard after a short visit on shore. These things 
were of common occurrence. Some officials connived 
at them; others got themselves disliked by spying 


again brings into force 


NICKERSON 


recent abrogation of the War-Time 


the Modus Vivendi.—Ed, 


Fishery Agreement between the 


around and spoiling a good bargain for his neigh- 
bor. 

From first to last I was a determined opponent 
of the stupid policy which like a two-edge knife 
eut both ways. There was a duty on Canadian 
fish, herring included; and some shipments of the 
latter from Barrington to Boston fell in debt after 
paying duty and freight. But alongside the native 
net or trap the tariff ceased to trouble, and the 
fresh bait could be measured into the Boston boat 
at a good price, in the fairest of deals, beneficial 
to both sides, and without the labor of salting; yet 
the authorities, who were somewhat embittered at 
the customs duties on their exports, forbade people 
to buy the domestic product in the shape of bait 
which under the cireumstances was on the free list! 
I could never get reconciled to that ridiculous 
arrangement, and I never ceased to fight it, publicity 
being my only weapon, but I wielded it incessantly, 
sometimes to the great annoyance of politicians, 
who told me they used the restriction as a lever 
in order to obtain something which they called 
‘‘quid pro quo,’’ for which the fishermen did not 


care a snap so long as they got the cash for the 
herring bait they sold. 


(To be continued) 








Registered 
Trade Mark XN 


FROM RAW STOCK TO 
FINISHED MATERIAL 


WHY? 


BECAUSE, AS BILL SAYS, YOU CAN’T 
MAKE A SILK PURSE OUT OF A SOW’S EAR. 

NEITHER CAN YOU MAKE GOOD TWINE 
OUT OF POOR COTTON. 

THEREFORE, TO BE SURE OF ALWAYS 
GIVING OUR CUSTOMERS A SQUARE DEAL, 
WE START WITH HIGH GRADE RAW COT- 
TON WHICH WE, OURSELVES, CAREFULLY 
SELECT. 





NEW YORK NET & TWINE CO. 
MOODUS, CONN. 
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SCHOONER PURITAN 


J. F. JAMES & SON 
SHIPBUILDERS 


Everett B. James, Master Builder ot Puritan and Mayflower 
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WE FURNISHED 
SCHOONERS PURITAN and HENRY FORD 


With RANGES, HEATERS, GALVANIZING, PUMPS, TANKS, 
DECK VENTILATORS, COPPER WORK, MAST GUARDS, Etc. 



































SCHOONER PURITAN SCHOONER HENRY FORD 


L. E. SMITH CO., 221-223 Main Street, Gloucester, Mass. 
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HEN they stacked the little Elsie up against 

the big Bluenose last fall it was like handing 

Canada the International Fishermen’s Tro- 
phy on a silver platter. Sport? Why, it was like 
ehucking a bulldog into a pit with one of these 
little Pekinese floor mops. Yet, Marty made a 
race of it, as everybody knew he would. 

It was this hopelessly unequal contest, however, 
that gave birth to the Puritan project. So, after 
all, some good came of it. It seems that while the 
first race of the series was in progress and it was 
apparent that the Elsie was outclassed, a group of 
spectators from Gloucester, wrought up to a fight- 
ing pitch by the one-sided race, decided then and 
there to build a vessel that would bring home the 
bacon. That very evening, after the race, they 
met at the Halifax Hotel and subscribed the neces- 
sary money to put the venture over. At the same 
time they banded together as an organization eall- 
ing themselves the Manta Associates. The selection 
of this name was in honor of Philip P. Manta of 
Gloucester, who proved himself so thorough a sport- 
man when he entered his little schooner, at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice, in the American elimina- 
tion trials last fall. The members of the Manta 
Associates are either fishing skippers or men closely 
identified with the industry. They are: Captain 


William Thomas, Captain Jeff Thomas, Captain 


Ben Pine, Captain Robert Wharton, Captain James 
Mason, Captain Charles Colson, M. J. Cooney, 
George E. Roberts, H. W. Wennerberg, Alex. Me- 
Donald, P. P. Manta, Carmelia Capello, Charles 
F. Fuller and Steele & Abbott (Charles F. Steele 
and J. Norman Abbott). Each of the above owns 
one-sixteenth of the vessel with the exception of 
her skipper, Captain Jeff Thomas, who holds a 
three-sixteenths share. 

It is significant that this association—as ship- 
wise a bunch as you’ll find anywhere—picked W. 
Starling Burgess to draw the lines of their prospec- 
tive schooner. The success of the Mayflower, a 
Burgess design, undoubtedly had considerable in- 
fluence in the choice of the designer. Then again, 


The Story of the Puritan 


Mr. Burgess has proved himself a genius at getting 
the utmost speed out of a vessel without sacrificing 
in the slightest degree her utility. 

On March 15, before a large and appreciative 
crowd, the Puritan was launched from the James 
vard at Essex under most favorable cireumstanees. 
Miss Ray Adams, connected with the Atlantie Sup- 
ply Co., Gloucester, acted as sponsor, using for the 
ceremony a bottle of real champagne. An interest- ~ 
ing incident, considered of especial significance by 
the old-timers on hand, was the mamner in which 
the schooner shot astern from the momentum gath- 
ered in her slide down the ways. ‘‘A sure sign 
of speed,’’ was the comment of the old salts, who 
had watched many a vessel slide overboard at that 
very same bend in the river. 

The following day the masts of the Puritan 
were stepped and work on the rigging was begun. 
On April 14 she was turned over to Captain Jeff 
Thomas, ready for sea. Captain Thomas, by the 
way, gave up command of the Bay State to skip- 
per the new craft. And perhaps he wasn’t proud 
of her! Three days later the new schooner sailed 
away from Gloucester on her maiden trip to the 
Banks, a-halibuting, first touching at Edgartown to 
take on bait. The customary trial and gear-stretch- 
ing jaunt was dispensed with, so eager were skip- 
per and crew: to get down to work, 

Accompanied by the auxiliary schooner John A. 
Cooney, carrying those financially interested, the 
Puritan, with a bone in her teeth, sped out of 
Gloucester amid a din of whistle, cheer and gun fire 
such as few vessels receive. It was evident that 
Gloucester has set great store by this new craft in 
the redeeming of her reputation as the hailing 
port of the world’s fleetest fishermen. 

Close astern followed the submarine chaser 247, 
owned by F. C. Paine of the firm of Burgess & 
Paine, the designers, and carrying W. Starling 
Burgess, L. Francis Herreshoff, newspapermen and 
photographers. Mr. Burgess followed keenly every 
move of the new schooner watching for possible 
flaws in her behavior. Later he declared that she 
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SCHOONER PURITAN 
Capt. Jeff Thomas 


George E. Roberts 


RIGGER 


AND 


CONTRACTOR 


Loft: Parkhurst Railways 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

















is a faster vessel than the Mayflower in windward 
work, having been worked out carefully with that 
end in view. 

Other authorities were very outspoken in their 
belief that the Puritan is faster than the Mayflower 
in every point despite their difference in size. They 
point to certain detail of rig and a slight modifica- 
tion in the hull of the Puritan which they set up 
as the deciding factors. 

While the Puritan is about seven feet shorter 
on her waterline than the Mayflower, she is a bit 
fuller on the quarters, not so long-legged, transom 
carried out Cape Ann fashion and somewhat harder 





EVERETT JAMES 
Master Builder of Puritan 


at the waterline amidships. In the water the 
two vessels are strikingly similar, save for their 
sterns,. 

Logging eleven knots, the submarine chaser, 
after the Puritan had come abreast of Thatcher’s 
Island, tried to overhaul the new schooner, but 
could not do so. Eleven knots, with canvas not 
yet stretched and rigging stiff, is showing something 
in the way of speed! 

Back from her first trip May 9 with 25,000 
pounds of halibut, Captain Jeff fairly bubbled over 
with boyish enthusiasm for the performance of his 
graceful craft. ‘‘Fast in every point without play- 
ing any tricks,’’ was his comment—the opinion of 
a man who knows a good schooner. 

June 17, the Puritan again set out after halibut. 
Thus she will run as an everyday money-maker 
until she takes e few days off in the fall to take a 
crack at a certain cup the Canadians ran away 
with last autumn. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF DIMENSIONS 


An Interesting List of Specifications of the Four 
More Prominent Contenders 


HE following figures will enable those inter- 

ested in the more prominent of the race con- 

tenders to compare the vessels as to measure- 
ment of their respective hulls and spars. 

The Mayflower is often spoken of as a limit ves- 
sel, meaning that she was built to the maximum 
specifications as set down by the Deed of Gift which 
governs the International Fishermen’s Races. In 
fact, the chief reason for her disqualification in the 
1921 contest was attributed to her extreme size. 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF DIMENSIONS 
Puritan Henry Ford Mayflower Bluenose 

Length over all 137’ 9” 138’ 143’ 7” 141’ 
See 25’ 25" 2” 25’ 84” S77’ 
Waterline ..... 106’ 109’ 112’ 110’ 
Depth in main 

eae 1 5” 12’ 13 Yt og 11’ 6” 
Draught ...... 14’ 6” is f° 1s’ 10” 14’ 6” 

Spars 

Mainmast above 

LAT as 3-0: w0:0- 89’ 88’ 83’ ao 
Foremast above 

ee 77’ 78’ 83’ 73° 
Main topmast 

og eae 3 52’ 52’ 6” 53’ 6” 
Fore topmast 

over all...... 45’ 44’ 42’ 9” 48’ 6” 
Main boom .... 75’ 6” 76’ 71’ 81’ 
Main gaff ..... 46’ 45’ 6” 44’ 6” 46’ 
Fore boom .... 31’ 32’ 34’ 6” 32’ 6” 
Fore gaff ...... 31’ 32’ 34’ 6” a 6" 

Sails 
Total area .... 8,984’ 9,504’ 10,783’ 10,937’ 
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| Ice House, Deck Work, Mast 
Sheathing on Schooner Puritan 
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Executed by 


Ronald McDonald & Son 


SHIP CARPENTERS 


Chisholm’s Whart Gloucester, Mass. 
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THE PURITAN 


Built by 


J. F. James & Son, of Essex, Mass., 
as a contender in the coming Fish- 
ermen’s Cup Race. 


CAULKED WITH 


STRATFORD 
QO AIU MI 


George Stratford Oakum Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Puritan and Henry Ford Quality Fishermen 


Both Vessels Built and Equipped to Highest Standards — The Chief Materials 
Used and Who Supplied Them 


HILE the country’s foremost designers of 

fishing schooners have been vying with each 

other in the designing of a winning eraft, 
the fishermen themselves—always a critical lot— 
have reached the point where no _ self-respecting 
vessel dares to come within ear-shot. 

In fact, they’ll pick a vessel to pieces quicker’n 
a village gossip does the new neighbor. Not only 
her design, her rigging, or the set of her sails, but 
the brand of rope- she carries, the paint on her 
bottom, the make of her canvas—all come in 
for their share of criticism. 

With this in mind it seems altogether fitting that 
we mention here the chief materials and equipment 
that went into the Puritan and the Henry Ford. 
Let ’em argue this list down if they can! 

Both the Puritan and Henry Ford are Essex- 
built. ‘‘Essex-built’’ to the fisherman is as ‘‘Ster- 
ling’’ is to the silversmith. J. F. James & Son, 
under the direction of Everett James, built 
the Puritan, while the Henry Ford was constructed 
at the Arthur D. Story yard, with Danie Story 
bossing the job. 

Most of the special lumber for the Puritan was 





furnished by the Nauss Lumber Co., Gloucester, 
who seem to have a good grip on most of the trade 
down that way. 

The firm of Howe & Bainbridge, Boston, played 
a most prominent part in the equipping of both 
schooners. For the Ford they supplied 2,193 yards 
of Oceanie duck, 8,589 pounds Whitlock manila 
rigging, the hambroline, hemp fitting, marline, hemp 
spun yarn and ratline, also three 15-fathom shots 
of galvanized chain, They supplied the Puritan 
with 2,582 yards Oceanie duck, 10,773 pounds Whit- 
lock manila rigging, all the wire rigging, the hemp 
fittings—Whitlock brand—and a eable of three 15- 
fathom shots 1% inch galvanized chain. 

The spars of both vessels have received very fav- 
orable criticism. George E. Thurston, Gloucester, 
turned ’em all out. 

Hardware and galley furnishings for the Puritan 
and Ford came from the L. E. Smith Co., Gloucester. 
The ranges—Shipmates of course—and the heating 
stoves—the popular Red Cloud make—were supplied 
through the L. E. Smith Co. This concern also 
worked out and installed in both vessels an in- 

(Continued on page 28) 














INTERNATIONAL FISHERMEN’S RACE, 1921 














SCORES OF OTHER INSTALLATIONS 


A. P. STODDART & CO. - 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 








| SCHOONERS PURITAN and HENRY FORD 
are both equipped with 


| STODDART’S STEERING APPARATUS, WINDLASS OUTFITS and 
FAULTLESS DECK ENGINES 
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Well-Known Gloucester Skippers 




















CAPTAIN MARTY WELCH AND CAPTAIN JEFF THOMAS CAPTAIN BEN PINE 
A Prime Mover of The Manta Associates 

















AMERICAN ELIMINATION RACE, 1921 








For BOTTOMS —to Prevent Marine Growth and Assure a Smooth Sailing 
Surface Schooner PURITAN and Schooner HENRY FORD used 


“GLOUCESTER” COPPER PAINT 





























| HENDERSON & JOHNSON, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 








SCHOONER PURSTAN ‘ A SCHOONER HENRY FORD 
This paint is noted for its smoothness. 


Terms and Special Discounts Furnished on Request. 
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SAILS 


For Schooner Puritan 
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For Schooner Henry Ford 
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Schooner Henry Ford 
Spars y/ OF Schooner Puritan 
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Sch. Puritan MADE BY Sch. Henry Ford 


GEORGE E. THURSTON 


Ship and Yacht Spars, Fiag Staffs, etc. 
16 Commercial St. Gloucester, Mass. 























Special Lumber W 00 | en Tanks 
SCHOONER PURITAN FOR THE SCHOONERS 


tts -PURITAN 
SCHOONER HENRY FORD ais 
Rare HENRY FORD 


Nauss Lumber 


| | Manufactured by 














-B. NAUSS & SONS Merchant Box & Cooperage Co. 


* 
a Gloucester, Mass. — Gloucester, Mass. 
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SCHOONER HENRY FORD 















































BUILT BY 


ARTHUR D. STORY 


SHIPYARDS: ESSEX, MASSACHUSETTS 
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W. O. DAVEY & SONS 


JERSEY CITY 


MAKERS OF 


OAKUM 


used in construction of 


Schooner HENRY FORD 


supplied through 


LINCOLN-DILLAWAY CO. 


178-180 COMMERCIAL STREET 


NEW JERSEY 





BOSTON, MASS. 

















We Furnished 


New Schooner PURITAN 


WITH 


Whitlock Manila Rope 
Whitlock Hemp Fittings 
Upson Walton Wire Rigging 
Oceanic Cotton Duck 
Chain 


New Schooner HENRY FORD 


WITH 


Whitlock Manila Rope 
Whitlock Hemp Fittings 
Oceanic Cotton Duck 
Chain 


HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 


220-230 Commercial Street 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 








RED CLOUD HEATING STOVES 


For Fishing Boats, Yachts, Etc. 
Installed in the PURITAN and HENRY FORD 





MADE BY 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS 


Established 1834 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of the EIGHT BELLS 
SHIP RANGES 
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HEN Tom MeManus was given the job of 
designing a new flier to take part in the 


fishermen’s races, interest in the event, es- 
pecially among the trade, just about reached the 
high water mark. For Tom has a big following 
who believe he’s got ’em all beaten when it comes 
to laying out fishermen. Some say he, isn’t quite 
so scientific as Burgess, that he can’t get that fine 
ratio and apportionment of eanvas to hull that 
Burgess can. Rule-of-thumb designer, they call 
him. Shucks! Look 


Schooner Henry Ford—A McManus Design 


down by the head, she moved surprisingly fast. 
Following was the submarine chaser 247, which on 
several occasions gave friendly assistance. Aboard 
of the chaser were Mrs. Morrissey and another of 
the captain’s daughters, Arethusa. 

The opinion of the jury of masters and _ fisher- 
men who thronged the wharves was all in favor of 
the Ford over any of the so-called fliers. 

Captain Morrissey together with the other owners 
of the new vessel—Bessie R. Morrissey, Frank C. 
Pearce, F. Wilder 





whet he’s turned 
out—and nearly 
500 of ’em_ too. 
How about’ the 
Oriole, which 
Charlie Harty him- 
self says was one 
of the best fisher- 





men ever built. 
Do you suppose 
she was figured 


out on the barn 
door with a piece 
of chalk and a 
dressmaker ’s tape ? 

When Cap’n 
Clayt Morrissey 
picked MeManus 
to design his pro- 





Pollard, Jonathan 
Raymond and Ar- 
thur D. Story—are 
to be warmly con- 
gratulated on their 
pluck in seeing 
the vessel through 
to its successful 
completion despite 
handicaps such as 
few vessel owners 
have been - ealled 
upon to overcome. 

We thank. them, 
also, for making 
contest 
between? the best 
produets of the two 
foremost fishermen 





possible a 





posed sehooner, he 
opened a way to 
‘a settlement of the question of superiority between 
the two schools of designing. Anyway, MeManus 
believes he has improved considerably on the old 
Oriole. He has sharpened the bow a bit, slackened 
her bilges and given her a longer overhang. On 
the stocks, the Henry Ford—that’s the name Cap’n 
Morrissey gave her—was said to be the finest lined 
vessel ever turned out from the Essex yards. 

Miss Winnie L. Morrissey, the skipper’s daugh- 
ter, broke the bottle of wine over the Ford’s bow 
April 11, with the usual crowd in attendance. Then 
followed a series of mishaps that were all but 
heartbreaking to her owners. She went ashore at 
the mouth of the Essex River and was high and 
dry as the tide receded. With no one left to watch 
her, she floated again on the full tide and drifted 
on Wingarsheek beach a mile away. She wasn’t 
pulled off into deep water udtil April 15!  Fortu- 
nately she wasn’t damaged much and was fixed up 
a good as new, sparred and rigged, and was ready 
for sea by June. 

The International Fishermen’s Race Committee 
Very. courteously waived the time limit as laid 
down in the Deed of Gift, which stipulates that. a 
contender must get off to the Banks before May 1. 
On June 2 she sailed on her maiden trip. 

She was a handsome craft, bearing every mark 
of a thoroughbred. 





SCHUONER HENRY FORD ON LAUNCH DAY 





Though she looked somewhat 


designers of Am- 
erica. 
Just give us a rousing old breeze—and 


the best schooner win! 


may 
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CAPTAIN CLAYT MORRISSEY OF HENRY FORD 
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Puritan and Henry Ford Quality Fishermen 
(Continued from page 20). 

genious flue pipe arrangement for the ranges which 

permits of an even draft in every point without 

the need of adjustments being made above deck. 

Twenty-five bales—1250 pounds—of special No. 1 
Stratford Oakum was used in the Puritan, while 
Davey’s celebrated oakum was selected for the Ford. 

Steele and Abbott, Gloucester, furnished most of 
the paints and varnishes for both schooners. The 
copper paint that was used on both bottoms is the 
well-known brand put out by Henderson & John- 
son, Gloucester. 

Both vessels carry the old standby sail material— 
Oeceanie Duck—a product of Wellington, Sears & 
Co., Boston, and supplied through Howe & Bain- 
bridge. The sails of both the Ford and Puritan 
were made by the United Sail Loft. It seems 
they all go to Marion Cooney when particular. 

Hoisting machinery, steering apparatus and 
clutches for both schooners were furnished by -A. 
P. Stoddart & Co., Gloucester. Both 
earry Laughlin anchors furnished by 
Laughlin Co., Portland. This 
plied foghorns for the Ford. 


vesse!s 
the 
coneern 


also 
Thomas 


also sup- 


George E. Roberts, Gloucester, rigged the Puri- 


tan and Harry Christensen the Ford—both mighty 
good jobs. The carpenter work of the Puritan, in- 
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cluding ice house, fish pens, store-rooms, ete., was 
done by Alexander MeDonald & Son, Gloucester, 
This coneern also put in the ballast of the Puritan 
which consisted of 22 tons of boiler tubing flowed 
over with cement, also 60 tons of scrap iron over 
the keelson together with 5 tons of rock. T. Ralph 
Foley, Gloucester, did the ship carpenter work on 
the Ford. The Merchant Box & Cooperage (o,, 
Gloucester, supplied wooden tanks for both vessels, 

All fishing gear for both the Puritan and Ford 
eame from the Mears Improved Line Co., Glouces- 
ter, manufacturers of the famous Essex Steam 
Tarred Lines. 

The outfitting of both schooners was done by 
the Atlantic Supply Co., Gloucester, a new concern 
which has already become a leader in its field. 

Thus have these newest of fishermen been con- 
structed and equipped. Only artisans whose work- 
manship in the past has proved sound under the 
exacting demands of bank fishing were selected 
for their respective specialties. Only materials and 
equipment with a reputation for standing up un- 
der all conditions were chosen by these shipwise 
owners. 

The rending of a sail, the snapping of a spar, 
the breaking of a rope—any one of 
cost the lives of men. 

No, the best is none too good where so much 


these may 





is at stake. 
x ||| 
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SAIL PLAN OF HENRY FORD 
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THE SAILS 


Of the Two New Fishing Schooners 


HENRY FORD and PURITAN 


ocEANIC 
Corton puck 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & COMPANY 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St.Louis New Orleans SanFrancisco Atlanta 


























THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE COMPLETEST LINE OF 


MARINE. HARDWARE 


IN THE WORLD 


ANCHORS 


are One of our Many Fishing and Marine Specialties 
SCHOONERS 
PURITAN and HENRY FORD 
are equipped with LAUGHLIN ANCHORS for coming International Race 
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Schooner Puritan and Schooner Henry Ford 
Both Fitted With 


ESSEX STEAM TARRED LINES 
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SCHOONER PURITAN SCHOONER HENRY FORD 


COMPLETE FISHING GEAR 


on these two 
Super-Fishermen 
Furnished by 


MEARS IMPROVED LINE COMPANY 


Factory and Line Walk: Office : 
ESSEX, MASS. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

































































FISH THROWN OVERBOARD 


RIDAY was rather an unlucky day 
F for the fish boats Alert and Eliza- 

beth, both belonging to C. P. Dey. 
On that day they went to sea and 
both eaught a good lot of menhaden. 
On the way in the Elizabeth with about 
225,000 fish aboard, sprang a bad leak 
in the upper part of her hull and al- 
though by keeping the pumps going she 


managed to get in the harbor, she sank + 


very shortly thereafter. The Alert de- 
veloped some engine trouble and had 
to be towed in by the Coast Guard 
erew. The trouble with the engine was 
not very serious though and was soon 
repaired. In order to get the Elizabeth 
afloat .it was necessary to throw her 
eargo overboard, which was done, and 
she was then righted and earried to her 
dock. At this season of the year the 
fat-backs are small and do not have 
very much oil in them but of course 
there was a considerable loss in throw- 
ing the fish aboard. The Dey factory 
is the only one in the county running 
now. It is engaged in making fish meal 
which is sold for hog feed and is said 
to be very fine for this purpose.—Beau- 
fart News. 





CAPE SHORE SEINING STOCKS 

Schooner Captain Albert 
Picco, on her Cape Shore mackerel trip, 
stocked $7,077 and the share ‘was $148 
to a man. 

Steamer Nirvana, Captain Lee Mor- 
tay, Cape Shore seining, stocked $2,415 
and the share was $54. 

Steamer Lucia, 


Harvard, 


Captain George E. 
Heckman, on her Cape Shore trip and 
one trip south, stocked $4,297 and 
shared $69. 





NAMED HER THE MICHABO 

The schooner-yacht of the fisherman 
type built to the order of Mr. William 
M. Butler of Boston was launched May 
20 at the yards of Charles A. Morse 


& Son, Thomaston, Maine. She re- 
ceived the name of Michabo. 
The installation of the 80 H. P. 


Bolinder Oil Engine is now being pro- 
ceeded with. This power plant is ex- 
pected to give her a speed of 8 miles. 











“WOLVERINE” 


The Motor With the Bore and Stroke 


| Does this mean anything to you? 





FUEL PRICES AT FILLING STATIONS 





| OCTOBER |SEPTEMBER) AUGUST > 














| CITY | Gaso- ‘Kero-| Gaso- [Kero- Gaso- Kero- 

___|_line_|sene | line sene line sene 

New Youk........: 126 113 |26 |13 | 26 | 13 

| New Orleans ae 18.5| 9 18.5, 9 19.5 10 

| Cleveland seectese| 21 12 | 21 2 |\f 13 

| Detroit............. | 18.9| 9.7; 189, 9.7 189 9.7 
‘Chicago............ | 19 | 85/19 | 85/20 | 85 

Sin Ragicleee . | 23 | 145/23 | 145 23 145 

| Boston . bigeaats wee | 27 14 | 27 | 14 | 27 | 14 


“WOLVERINE” ENGINES USE KEROSENE 

















Get Catalog No. 135 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS 


1 Union Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 




















NOVA SCOTIA FISHERMAN LOST 

June 5, Gloucester.—Schooner Loren 
B. Snow of Yarmouth, N. S., foundered 
10 miles southwest of the lLurcher 
Lightship June 1, while enroute home 
with a eatch of 20,000 pounds of hali- 
but. Captain LeBlane and his crew 
took to their dories and rowed to shore 
in a dense fog. 

Schooner Loren B. Snow, which was 
owned by Mayor Walker, had been out 
three weeks, having started her trip 
from Liverpool. She had been leaking 
slightly, but there was not the slightest 


indication of danger until 4 or 5 
o’clock that morning, when water began 
to come in freely and the pumps were 
unable to keep her from filling. It 
was then Captain LeBlane gave orders 
to abandon her and the crew had little 
difficulty in saving their belongings and 
leaving her. The vessel is said to have 
foundered shortly 
her. 

Built at Lunenburg in 1906, the Lor- 
en B. Snow was one of the best known 
of the Nova Scotian fresh halibuting 
fleet. 


after the men quit 
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“TANGLEFIN” GILL NETTING 


MANUFACTURED FROM 


Linen, Cotton and Genuine Sea Island Cotton Twines 


NATIONAL NET AND TWINE CO. 


EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


“Factory to Fishery, One Price to All’ 











Valentine's Machine Shop 


Established Over Thirty Years 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


ENGINE REPAIRING 


(Steam and Gasoline) 








D. N. KELLEY 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


MARINE RAILWAY 


We cater to Fishermen up to 100 
tons on all kinds of marine work 


Large Storage Facilities 


Best Equipped Yard in Southern 
Massachusetts 














[Portland and Vicinity 


By C. A. FRANCIS 











AY 26th. The herring fleet got 

M a few fish 

Harmony, 125 pounds; steamer 

Wotton, 60 barrels and 
100 barrels. 

trips of halibut were landed 

schooner Governor Mar- 


today; steamer 


Lizzie sloop 
Pantooset, 
Two 
here ; 
shall, 


one by 
25,000 
schooner Catherine, 58,000 pounds. 


and by 
The 


price of halibut has dropped to 8 and 


pounds one 


11 cents on account of large receipts. 

The herring fleet did well yesterday; 
schooner Zonda, 130 
Alert, 140 barrels; 
125 barrels; Georgia Bowden, 125 bar- 
rels, K of P., 100 barrels and Pilot, 75 
barrels, all from Monhegan. 

Herring have struck off the Lightship 
Portland. Schooner Zonda 40 barrels; 
sloop Pantooset, 65 barrels and Georgia 
Bowden, 45 barrels, arrived here Sun- 
day. 

June Ist. Two small trips of halibut 
arrived here today. Schooner Imperator, 


barrels; steamer 


steamer Harmony, 


9,000 pounds, sold to Dirigo Fish Co. 
and schooner Fannie Prescott with 17,- 
000 sold to Fish 
Co. 
The 
much 


pounds, also Dirigo 


seiners have not done 
week. The fish don’t 
although a lot of fish 
from Porpoise to 


herring 
the last 

good, 
are reported 


school 
Cape 
Monhegan. 

Fish prices are fair; cod, $2 to $5; 
haddock, $6.50; eusk, $2 and hake and 
pollock $1 per hundredweight from the 
fishermen. 

Lobsters are 28 eents 
from the fishermen, a 
over last week. 

The fleet of 


per 
rise of 


pound 
3 cents 





sword fishermen are 

about ready to sail. The fleet com- 

prises schooners Albert Black, Lochinvar, 

Sunapee, Albert Willard, Alice M. 
Doughty, Eleanor and Stranger. 
LIBERTY SHOWS SAVING 

Last month there appeared in the 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN a short de 
scription of the new seiner Lincoln, 
which was erroneously called the Liberty 
in the story. 

Since then we have learned something 
of particular interest in regard to the 
Liberty. This vessel, of about 35 gross 
tons, hailing from Edgartown, replaced 
her gasolene motor with a Fairbanks- 
Morse Oil Engine about 14 months ago. 
According to her skipper, Captain Claude 
S. Wagner, during the 8 months pre- 
vious to the new installation his ex- 
penditure for gasolene and lubricating 
oil amounted to over $6,000. After the 
installation of his oil engine he has 
used less than $2,000 worth of fuel 
and lubricating oil in a period of 12 
months. Can you wonder why Captain 
Wagner is so enthusiastic over his oil 
engine. 





N. S. Fisherman Lost 


The Lunenburg fishing schooner Frank 
Baxter, Captain Clarence Burgoyne, ar- 
rived at Canso last Friday night with 
her flag half-masted for the loss of one 





Attention Fishermen 





Our Own Pack, Furnished Crushed 
or Uncrushed. 


If convenient, write or telephone 
quantity and date wanted. Also 


GAS, OIL, BARRELS 


And Other Supplies 
All Prices Reasonable 


Can pack your fish and ship promptly by truck 
or train to New York 


Prompt and Satisfactory 
Service Guaranteed 


Get in touch with us 


S. Z. Chesebro Fishing & Trading 


Town Dock 0. Noank, Conn. 
Telephone Mystic 544 














of her crew, a fisherman, Albert Dorey, 
belonging to Martin Point, Lunenburg 
County. While the vessel was standing 
in from the Grand Bank on June 3 
and the crew were engaged in taking 
in sail, the unfortunate man was struck 


by the mainsail and knocked overboard. 





DIGBY CRAFT STOCKED BIG 

The Digby schooner, Clarke L. Cor- 
kum, Capt. Ansel Snow, stocked $5,119 
and her crew shared $114.54 per man. 
This stock places this vessel very promi- 
nently for this season as highliner of 
the Nova Seotia fresh fleet and places 
her total stock since March 24, at $25,- 
566.88, while her crew in that time have 
made a total share of $575.62. 





The Boston and Gloucester Line has 
requested the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation to prepare plans and sub- 
mit probable costs of altering the 500- 
ton steamer Gloucester, a beam trawler, 
into an excursion boat. The Gloucester 
was recently purchased by the line. 
Under the plans the steamer would be 
fitted to carry 500 excursionists and be 
ready for the summer season of 1923. 
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22 
Headquarters for THE 
GOLD MEDAL YEumetts .k 
COTTON NETTING ee 
& yaow pate 
’ and heahent 
E A. N. & T. €0.’S THREAD 
eth COMPANY 
& COD LINES NEW YORK 
EVERYTHING BOSTON 
FOR FISHERMEN GLOUCESTER 
BALTIMORE 
=| Pounds, Seines, Traps, CHICAGO | 
— and all other appliances d 
fitted complete in any om 
style required. SAN FRANCISCO 
RECORD CATCH Banks. On his first trip, from April encountered a kind of slime on the 
j Captain John Thornhill, of the 8 to April 28, Capt. Thornhill caught ocean’s surface which accumulates in 
jl schooner Marion Belle Wolfe, tele- 1,000 quintals. On the second trip he the seine meshes and weighs the cork 
2 : made up a full cargo of 3,000 quintals, line under, permitting the mackerel to 
" graphed to the schooner’s owners, the ca : . : 
' § ny ; thus establishing a record for two bait- eseape. It is proving to be a very 
) La Have Outfitting Co., that he had ings. serious obstacle to the seiners. 
arrived at St. John’s, N. F., with a. 
' full cargo of fish. His entire catch SLIME HINDERS SEINERS Some Lunenburg bankers are in from 
a is 3,000 quintals from two baitings, A report comes from the Sape Shore the second trip with fares which fall 
; which is a new record on the Grand _ district that the mackerel seiners have considerably below last year’s record. 
; 3 “NOT TOUCHED” ON 3800-MILE TRIP 
Le é 
on ae Knox VALVE-IN-HEAD 
a RECOMMENDATION No. 8 
ding : Gentlemen: July 19, 1921. 
ie 3 : I had quite a trip in a Navy Motor Sailer of 
33 ft., equipped with a 16 H.P. two-cylinder 
king medium weight, heavy duty Knox Marine Motor. 
I left New York last August, went partly out- 
ruck side to Key West and Miami and Palm Beach, 
d then to the Bahama Islands and back to Nor- 
sara, folk, altogether a trip of about 3,800 miles. The 
motor was never touched nor did it give us 
a minute’s trouble. I was pilot of this boat. 
I am now going into business with a small 
IG shipyard and ways, and shall do Marine repair- 
‘ ing. Will you kindly send me your terms and 
Cor- : ay og I am home again and would like 
5,119 oa to hear from a aii ‘ : + 
(Signed) Cant. Sauken Beeseseet, Shipmate Ranges 
man. P. O. Box 847. Bay Shore, L. I. . : 
romi- Smallest Size Largest Size 
r of Body 18 3-4 inches lon No limit to length 
Y 19 3-4 & 8 
laces 
$25,- See will appear in our There’s a big Yankee clipper coming about, 
heies vertisement next month, “Maintops’l, haul!” You can hear her Skipper shout ; 
‘ There’sa SHIPMATE in her galley, snug and clean and neat, 
And the cook is at the forebitts easing off the sheet, 
KNOX Model “G” And when she wets her scuppers, boys, 
Four Cycle T On the other tack, 
» has ycle iype We can gamble that their suppers, boys, | 
lding , Will be a bully whack. 
sub- We build Lobster, Scallop and Cargo Hoists. As it did in sail, the SHIPMATE delivers the goods in 
500- : steam. It has progressed with the times. 
pee Commercial boats up to 100 feet over all. 
anil Our Catalogue Will Give You Full Details. ae oF 
line. tamford F ompan' | 
- CAMDEN ANCHOR-ROCKLAND MACHINE CO. The Seamfoed Foundey Company 
d be CAMDEN, MAINE, U. s. A. Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
1923. 
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FISHERMEN’S SUITS 


THAT SUIT THE FISHERMEN 


The man who makes fishing his business wears “oilers” 
every working day, rain or shine, and must have a suit 
that will stand more than the usual amount of hard usage 





VICTOR SUITS “SATISFY THE FISHERMAN” 





Mitatennsirtisecinn J. F, CARTER OO. =: Beverly, Mas, 

















EFFICIENCY 


HYDE PROPELLERS 


This has been demonstrated day in and day out—year after year—in Hyde- 
equipped fishermen. 
Complete line of these propellers carried in stock at all times. 


Immediate Service to Fishermen 





If you desire the utmost from your boat, write for our booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” Chock full of 
worth while information. Its yours for the asking. 


HATHAWAY MACHINERY COMPANY, New Bedford, Mass. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY SINCE 1910 

















Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories ACCURATE SEA WORTHY 


14 ORNE ST. MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 80 Boylston St. 


WM. H.CHAMBERLAIN MARINE CLOCKS 


“That W:ll Stand The Gafi”’ 

Merine ClocKs Repaired 
Launches, Skiffs and Tenders DANIEL PRATT’S SO}: 
(Winthrop E. Pratt) 

Boston, Mass. 


























The Fish Net and Twine Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISH NETTING and NET FITTINGS 


MACKEREL NETS COTTON AND LINEN GILL NETS 
POUND NETTING TRAP NETTING 


We use a special high grade of twine for all these purposes. Samples will be gladly sent on request 


DON’T RUN IN A RUT! SEE HOW MUCH BETTER YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR MONEY! 


310-312 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. muwacxce, wis 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


For Over Three-Quarters of a Century a 
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plant under personal supervision. 


BROWNELL & CO., 


OW 1 


LOBSTER TWIN E& 


Strong and reliable, because it is manufactured from very high grade cotton and is produced complete in our own 
Absolutely uniform in size and strength. 
Twisted by people who know how—based wpon seventy-five years of experience. 

Write for free sample and make comparison of our BROWNIE twines with any other brands you may be using. 


Ask your Dealer for our products or you can buy any of our products direct from the factory—with an absolute 


guarantee of complete satisfaction 


Mooaus, Conn. 























to fishermen. 


A FISHERMAN’S MOTOR 


The new models “N J M” Motors, No. 5, 10-15 
h.p., at $375 and No, 6, 15-20 h.p., at $500, com- 
plete (parts interchangeable with Ford) are, we 
believe, the greatest motor values ever offered 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 


New Jersey Motor Sales Co., Keyport, N. J. 





SPECIFICATIONS 























Lost in the Fog 

(Continued from page 7). 
plea that they may be protected and 
kept alive so far as is possible. They 
are highly skilled workmen, whose value 
to the community as a whole it is 
impossible to estimate. In our factories 
the law compels the use of safety 
for the protection of the 
employees and such a move on the part 
of those in authority to protect the 
lives of these men, which they so freely 
offer for the benefit of their fellow 
men, must be brought about in the 
near future. 

It is possible that as radio develops, 
so the means of bringing our fishermen 
back to their boats may be changed, 
but the above type of apparatus, so 
far as its adaptation to use in the 
dories without interfering with the 
handling or nesting of the dories, has 


devices 


been approved by several of the captains 
of our Gloucester fishing fleet. The 
effective range of the apparatus above 
described is about five miles. This is, 
therefore, ample to cover the distance 
between the leeward dory and the boat 
after she has set afloat the last dory 
to windward. Its accuracy is such 
that its use will bring the person 
operating it to within hailing distance 
of the vessel, and up to a certain 


point the nearer the dory approaches 
the vessel the more accurate will be ithe 
direction finding qualities of the 
apparatus. 

Let us hope then that legislation may 
soon be passed which will require this 
new and modern safety device, and that 
no longer will we have to read in the 
daily papers of the loss of many of 
the brave souls that now go down to the 
sea in ships. 





Established 


DAVID W. SIMPSON 
SHIP BROKER 


We Buy or Sell 
Vessels of All Descriptions 


1837 


BOSTON, MASS 


244 ATLANTIC AVE., 








Ship Your Salt Fish to 


IRVING USEN COMPANY 


197 NORTHERN AVE. 
BOSTON FISH PIER 


Highest Prices Paid for Consignments 




















PROTECTION 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
CLARK’S HARBOR, N. S. 


SHIP TO US 


PARNELL LOBSTER COMPANY 


Largest Receivers of Nova Scotia and Maine Lobsters 


Offices and Receiving Stations: 


ROCHKLAND, MAINE 
DEEP COVE, N. S. 










SECURITY 
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SUPPLIES SUPPLIES 
for the for the 
FISHERMAN BOAT-BUILDER 

















SHIP BALLAST Le 
MOORING CHAINS Howe & Bainbridge FISHERY SALT 


Foreign and Domestic 
Pig Iron, Scrap Iron and Metals Cotton Duck, Cotton Fabrics, Cordage 
Rails, Beams, Tanks Water Front Warehouses 
and SHIPBUILDING SUPPLIES 


The Perry, Buxton, Doane Co. EASTERN SALT CO. 


214 W. First St., So. Boston, Mass. 220-230 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 237 State Street, Boston 




















Tel. Office 1654-R Tel. Residence 669 V. S. CROCE DAWE & NEWELL 


Ship and House Smith 


J. L. DIGGINS MACHINE FORGING Ship Carpenters 
; and General Blacksmithing = 


HOUSE and SHIP PAINTING Iron Work for Derricks, Bridge Joiners 


Wharf and Building Work Motor Boat and Dory Repairs 


148 Border St. E. BOSTON ,ASS. Northern Ave. SOUTH BOSTON FISH PIER 2 . ROSTON 





Opposite tu Fish Pier 























SURF LANDS MACKEREL 


Cape Negro, N. 8S. Although the trip Captain Al Malloch, of the schooner 

Forty thousand pounds of mackerel of the Surf was in the nature of an Elmer Gray, passed through the Straits 

were landed May 27 at the South Bos- experiment, two seines being used with of Canso at 11.30 a. m. June 11 with 

ton pier by the steam trawler Surf, a crew of 16 fishermen in addition to a trip of mackerel bought on a 

which stocked $8,000, the fish selling the steamer’s regular crew, it is prob-  trader’s license at the Magdalens. It 

to wholesalers at from 20 to 22 cents able that the steamer will make snotiher is the first trip ever bought there by 
per pound. The catch was made off trip. an American seiner. 








Seam covered with 
uableached cotton 
ready for shellac 








Segtt painted with 
VEFFERY No.7 GLUE 
ready for cotton 

















DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? Let us tell you about 


JEFFERY’S Waterproof MARINE GLUE! 


The enlarged section of the above illustration shows how the hull seams of a boat can be treat- 
ed when the owner does not care to go to the expense of covering the entire hull with cotton 
or canvas as recommended in our booklet entitled “How to make your boat leakproof.” 





The lower seam is shown open, as usually is the case when a boat is laid up during the winter, the middle 
seam is shown painted with a coat of our Jeffery’s No. 7 Marine Glue ready for the cotton fabric, which is 
laid on the glue and ironed into it with a warm flat iron as shown on the top seam. The cotton is then given a coat of shellac and 
painted. When the job is completed according to these directions the patching strips can scarcely be detected. 

We, however, believe and earnestly recommend that if a more permanent result is desired, the entire surface be covered with fabric, 
laid in our Jeffery’s No. 7 Black soft quality Marine Glue. This treatment will insure a boat with a coat of paint once a year being 
absolutely watertight indefinitely. 

Send for our booklets, “‘How to Make Your Boat Leakproof”’ and “Marine Glue—what to Use and How to Use It.” 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware, Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 152 Kneeland Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
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FRISCO 
STANDARD 


GAS ENGINES nauiwints 


LEADING FISHERMEN’S 
DEALERS SUPPLIES 
«EVERYTHING FOR THE FISHERMAN” 
EASTERN Arthur James 
AGENTS 


L. D. LOTHROP & SON 
FISHING EQUIPMENT 
MARINE HARDWARE 


GLOUCESTER 


Fish Hooks 


LOTHROP’S 
FOG HORNS 




















The New Schooners 
“Mary E. O’Hara” and “Lincoln” 
Are Equipped with 


STODDART’S 
STEERING APPARATUS 
WINDLASS OUTFITS 
and 
7h. p. FAULTLESS 
DECK ENGINES 


Scores of other installations 
Write for literature 


A. P. STODDART & CO. 


Engineers and Machinists 


JOHN A. STODDART 
Manager 





Gloucester 
Mass. 


FOR DEEP SEA FISHING 


ESSEX 


STEAM TARRED LINES 
Manufactured by 


MEARS IMPROVED LINE CO. 


Factory and Line Walk 


Office 
Essex, Mass. Gloucester, Mass. 








Gloucester 
Copper Paint 


Henderson & Johnson 
Company, Inc. 


Gloucester tes Mass. 











JOHN CHISHOLM & SON 


Manufacturers of 


HIGHEST GRADE 
Tarred Lines 


Seines, Nets and Trawls 


Fishermen’s Supplies 


35 Wharf St. 


Gloucester, Mass 











INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
CAPTAIN SNELLEN 


Accused of Deserting: A Quick Answer 
Won Out 
By CAPTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 





Set to print, these yarns lose much of 
their original charm and vividness. Some 
of you readers might want to substitute 
such cuss words as would naturally come 
to a sea-faring man. In that case, go as 
far as you like. Cap’n Charles does when 
he’s “‘a-tellin’ on 'em"’.—Ed. 


board eat ahead,’ didn’t I? Well 

there wa’n’t no yarn the next 
few months—leastwise there wa’n’t none 
I’m willin’ to tell about. 

“Finally, along with some others I 
got ordered home in the Huron with 
swamp fever. When we reached Charles- 
town and transferred to the guard-o 
they begun to give liberty—two on us 
at a time. Old Downs got command 0’ 
the Monitor ’n’ picked me for one 0’ 
his erew. 


a | TOLD you about ‘port and star- 


He mustered us ’n’ told me 
to go home along with a feller what 
belonged to Gloushester. I said: ‘Cap’n! 
Jonas French, there’s Ned Curtis ’n’ Jot 
Simonds both townies o’ mine. Can’t 
they go along 0’ me?’ ‘Sure,’ he says, 
24 hours liberty. Ship down home to 
Marblehead.’ When we got home I says 


to Jot ’n’ Ned: ‘I ain’ tgoing back to 
no dang blast receivin’ ship, when our 
time is up. 
blasted first. (The guard-o, you know 
was lousier ’n’ blazes—I was all et up 
with bites). 

“So we stayed home and each day 
them fellers kept readin’ the Herald. 
They got frightender than blazes and 
Ned says: ‘Jonas French,’ says he, ‘I’m 
danged if I don’t go back!’ ‘Go ahead,’ 
say I. ‘But I don’t, not be a dang 
blast sight!’ 


I’ll see ’em eternally dang 


So we stayed on. 
“Finally we read that the 

had had her trial trip. 

were runnin’ beautiful. 


Monitor 

Her enjines 
She was about 
ready to go south. To blazes we put 
her for Charlestown ’n’ the old Ohio ’n’ 
reported to the feller in the little 
shanty on deck. 

“The minute he spied us he motioned 
us to stand back out o’ line. He knowed 
us, I’m danged if he didn’t. He told 
the marine somethin’ who told t’other 
sojer a marchin’ back ’n’ forth by the 
cabin door. Then, bum by, in he goes 
I was the tallest ’n’ biggest he comes 
up to me ’n’ says: ‘You’re a deserter!’ 

“‘Not be a dang blast sight,’ says 
I. (It comes all at once to me what 
to say). 


“Yes, yer b,e’ says he, ‘I know all 
about yer!’ 

“<«Tf IT was I wouldn’t be here, would 
I,’ says I. ‘’'m sick—got sent home 
with swamp fever.’ 

“Oh, if that’s so,’ says he pleasant- 
like, ‘take your hammock ’n’ go down 
in the sick bay.’ 

“T never had no chanee to hear what 
become of Ned ’n’ Jot—never knowed 
for eight months.” 

“So to blazes I goes down to the 
sick bay, ’n’ sot on my hammock. In 

‘Sick?’ 

“Wall, be French,’ says I, ‘I have 
been sick, but feel first rate now—I’ll 
be danged if I don’t.’” 


comes the attendant ’n’ says: 





Naphtha boats of fine models and 
about 20 tons are now all the go in 
British Columbia for various kinds of 
fishing from purse-seining for herring 
to tending nets. That kind 
will be introduced in Nova _ Seotia 
before long. They earry no seine boat, 
the sets being made from the turn-table 
at the stern. A crew of four men is 
sufficient. These craft could seine, drift, 
trawl and flounder-drag, equally well 
adapted to each. They are called “all- 
usables.” 


salmon 
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AHOY! MATES 


Show those smart ducks, who say that fishermen don’t 
read, the following letter. 





| 
ALL DELIVERIES ARE CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES. FIRES. BREAKAGE OF MACHINERY AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES BEVOND OUR CONTROL ™* 


CABLE ADORESS - COLUMBIAN AUBURN 


Columbian Rope Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cordage 





TaRREO CCCeS 
INOER® TWINE 


Lines 
ALE ® 





MIDE. MAY AND « 
VUTE AND AMERICAN HEMP TWINES 
ITALIAN AND PUBBIAN FLAX TWINES 


QUOTATIONS 
coo 


SUBIECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
OS SOLO GROSS WEIGHT Basis 


| 
Auburn. New York 


“The Cordage City” 


February 27, 1922. 


Atlantic Fisherman, 
100 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


| Gentlemen:- Attention of Mr. Frank Arnold, Manager. 


| We have your letter of February 17th with request 
ettached for one of our 1922 Columbian Calenders. We were very 
sorry to be unable to comply with this reouest but frankly we 
are placing the blame for it upon you and your publication. 


We are quite convinced thet the Atlantic Fishermen 
is a well read publicetion for within two weeks after the 
| ennouncement of our Calendar in your columns, we were literally 
swamped with requests from fishermen in every town end villege 
along the coast. The result wes thet our limited supply wes 
:| soon exhausted and since then we have had to send out nothing 
but letters of regret, together with a copy of our miniature 
desx Celendar, one of which we are enclosing in this letter. | 


Yours very truly, 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


| JeHe Spaulding/scs Adve yt iB ifig Departqfent 


| Sy mviTaTION 
MEMBER OF 


es? 
Oe 
> 
| a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| @ew YORKUSA 





N. B.—We asked if we might use the above letter. The Columbian Rope peal writing 
to us in reply, said in part: 


“THE LETTER WAS NOT SENT YOU AS A BOOST OR TO MAKE YOU 
FEEL GOOD, BUT SIMPLY AS A STATEMENT OF FACTS.” 


WE’LL SAY FISHERMEN READ! 
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Cap’n Allswell 
Says — 


Almost -true propellers 
that thrash around and 
waste power are poor 





economy. You'll save 
more in the end with 
accurately finished hard 
driving wheels like 


COLUMBIAN Cighty years 
Bronze PROPELLERS | e Briny 





They’ve protected ships for 80 years— 
that’s the record of Bay State Marine 
Paints. There’s one for every part of the 
ship, too! Bay State Anti-corrosive Paint 
is a red, rust-inhibiting undercoater-first 
‘oat for steel hulls. Write for information 
and beoklet No, 53. 


Write for the 
Columbian Book 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
139 Federal Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Stores in the Principal Cities THE BAY STATER 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. B AY S TAT E 


North Main St., Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. MM arine Paints 


New York City Sales Only: 44 Third Ave. 





























PALMER ENGINES “xin 


Palmer Engines are manufac- 
tured in three types—two cycle 
single and double cylinder type, 
four cycle medium duty type 
and our heavy duty type, Palmer 
Engines are manufactured from 
2 to 85 Horsepower, 1 to §& 
eylinders, and are highly satis- 
factory for pleasure and com- 
mercial uses. Let us tell you 
the correct size and type of 1] 
motor most suitable for your 
boat. We have recently added 

A to our llime three high speed 
aga — 4 cycle, ngines—RJP.M. 800-1009; Models 

= TM, VH and YT. 


Bas of cin a tita 





OWER, Speed, Dependa- 
cans, Durability and 

Economy are butt in 
qualities of Palmer Engines. 
They are strictly  high- 
quality machines, built of 
the best material obtainable, 
made _ in an up-to-date 
Plant and perfected by ex- 
perienced engineers. 





4 
ae 
3 








Palmer, 1 cylinder, 4 
cycle Model YT, 2 
H.P, 3’'x314"", 


o PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 


Less 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT 










‘iting 
Than 
100 Ibs, 
"OU 
be BRANCHES: 

Baltimore Boston New York Philadelphia 
oar Vaal Center Portland, Me. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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WHERE 





wie MAINE PORTS 


OUTFITTERS 
AND 
REPAIRERS 











Orr & Jennings 
MACHINISTS 


Engine Repairing 


Marine Steam Engine Builders 


Steam Engines for Sale 


311 Fore Street, Portland, Me. 








Thorndike & Hix 
Lobster Co. 


LARGEST LOBSTER DEALERS 


Scallops and Finnan Haddies 


Boston, Ma-s. Rockland, Me. 








C. W. Jensen 
MARINE MOTORS 


General Repairing 
Gasoline and Oil 


12 COMMERCIAL WHARF 
PORTLAND, ME. 








Sea Products 


Co. 


PRODUCERS OF SEA PRODUCTS 
OF ALL KINDS 


WHARF STREET 


Rockland, Maine 








SAILS 
BOAT COVERS 
Awnings, Tents, Flags, Etc. 
Prompt Service — Right Prices 


LEAVITT & PARRIS 
3-7 Commercial Wharf, PORTLAND, ME. 








Tarring and 


Catechue ng and 
Hanging 


Repairing 


PORTLAND NET & TWINE CO. 


C. A, FRANCIS, Manag: r 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Seines, Nets, Traps and Weir Twine, 


CORKS, LEADS AND SECOND-HAND NETTING 
End of Widgery’s Wharf, Portland, Maine 








Portland Sail Making Co. 
SAILS and COVERS 


Awnings and Tents. All Kinds of Canvas 


Goods 
Waterproofing a Specialty 
44 Portland Pier, Portland, Me. 
Albert E. Waite, Mgr. Tel. 3986 








STOP 


For GASOLINE 
ICE 
WATER 
at 


A. C. McLOON @ CO. 


Lebster Dealers 
ROCHLAND, MAINE 

















MARINE RESEARCH NEEDED 

Near 50 years ago a number of 
western Nova Scotia schooners made a 
regular business of purse-seining macker- 
el in the fall around Prinee Edward 
Island and the Magdalens. The trips 








GREENPORT, L.1!., N.Y. 





Auxl. Cape Cod Fishing Trawler 


Built 1906; 8-net ton; 28 ft. by 12 ft. by 
4 ft. cabin headroom; flush 16 ft. by 10 
ft. cockpit; big fish hold; sound, tight 
seagoer; 24-h.p., 2-cyl., 2-cycle Lathrop 
with reverse and hoister. Make a fine 
boat for converting into an _  aukxl. 
schooner or ketch. Price $750 (as is). 
Ee. V. ROSEMONODO, 
Phone 64-R. 
Catboats of the better kind, 
220 Fourth St., 
“On the Widows Hole Basin.” 


“Crosby” 








STOP! 
GASOLINE and OIL 


G. FRANK TUTHILL 


Greenport, - Long Island 





were made in the fall just after the 
spawning period, when the fish began 
to gather for the return movement. 
The salt fares of number ones brought 
almost as much as the tail end of the 
fresh receipts do now at the Fish Pier. 
There came a time when mackerel 
almost wholly .disappeared from those 
haunts, in consequence of being har- 
ried so much while breeding, and the 
voyages were Alarmed by 
the diminishing supply the American 
government vetoed the seining trips 
south for a period of years. The Gulf 
of St. Lawrence spawning grounds 
should be accurately located and strictlv 
protected lest the lean years again in- 
tervene. Where is the international 
marine research council that was talked 
up three years ago? Here is a field 
for their latent activity. 


abandoned. 


MACKEREL SCOUTING A _ BIG © 
SUCCESS : 

The banner mackerel season for the © 
Cape Shore closed this month. It was 3 
equally good all the way down shore 
to Cape Breton. The three methods of ~ 
capture, trapping, netting and seining ~ 
fared pretty nearly alike. The Ameri- F 
can seiners also made record hauls. The | 
run was plentiful—more so _ perhaps | 
than for any one year lately; but that q 
does not account for the big catches 
by native craft. The scouts were path-~ 
finders for them mostly,’ and the boats © 
tended wider out than usual where the ~ 
great masses of fish were moving east. 
The Nova Scotia mackerel fleet of all 7 
sorts has been increased tenfold in the™ 
last three years. Scouting publicitw] 
was the sole cause. You couldn’t do 
the trick with an airplane. 








FRESH MEAT, 





SHIP PROUISIONER AND CHANDLER) 


PROVISIONERS TO THE CRACK BOSTON i 
Schooner MAYFLOWER 


WALTER W. HODDER & CO. 


5-6 Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


PROVISIONS AND CHANDLERY], 
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